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CONDOM MACHINES are installed in bathrooms throughout campus 
following efforts to educate students and promote safer sex. 


Condom machines 
installed at college 


® Students now have a 
more discreet way to 
buy personal products 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Editor 


esounding in nearly unanimous 
R zeemen: students, faculty and 
staff commend NECC’s adminis- 
tration for the decision to install vandal- 
proof condom and feminine hygiene 
dispensers. 
“I think it’s a great idea,” said Wendy 
Robinson, a liberal arts student. “It’s 


much more discreet buying condoms in 
the bathroom, not embarrassing like at 
Market Basket — ‘Hey, can I get a price 
check on these Trojans?” 

Arthur Signorelli, student activities 
director, applauds the efforts of Joe 
Brown, dean of administrative services, 
for listening to students’ concerns on 
this issue and for working with student 
activities toward achieving this goal. 

“We’ve been working on this for sev- 
eral weeks, trying to assure that tamper- 
proof machines are installed and that 
quality products are provided at reason- 
able costs,” he said. 

On Nov. 22, 1994, the NECC Observer 

See RESTROOM, page 4 


® Teachers’ union wants 
wage parity with four- 
year state colleges; asks 
for 26 percent pay hike 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


egotiations have reached a stand 

still between management and 

union representatives working to 
create a new contract for part-time faculty. 
At issue is a wage increase for the instruc- 
tors - one which would align their salaries 
more with other four-year state college 
professors. 

Massachusetts community colleges de- 
serve pay comparable to four-year state 
colleges, union officials said. 

“What we simply want is equal pay for 
equal work,” said James Bradley, chairper- 
son of the Massachusetts Community Col- 
lege Council’s negotiating team. “A psy- 
chology professor at say Salem State doesn’t 
teach anything different than a psychology 
professor at NECC. The difference is the 
pay.” 

Four-year state colleges recently received 
a 26 percent pay raise, and the union sees 
no reason-why-the-cemmunity colleges in 
the state shouldn’t receive the same. 


Part-timers push for pay hike 


“The state colleges can afford it, and 
their average class size is smaller than 
ours,” Bradley said. “The state community 
colleges should be able to afford it.” 

President John R.Dimitry took the oppo- 
site view. 

“I’m always interested in what they’re 
paying the UMass or the Salem State people, 
but I don’t think it applies to us,” he said. 
“We're not as well-funded as the state 
schools, maybe we should be, but we’re 
not.” 

Both the union and management estab- 
lished bargaining committees and bargain- 
ing began in January 1994. 

“They have met a number of times and 
are at a point where there are significant 
distinctions,” Dimitry said. “The manage- 
ment team has offered an 8 percent in- 
crease after three years, and the union 
wants a minimum of 26 percent and if you 
compound every thing they’re asking for, 
it’s 40 percent.” 

The MCCC proposal includes a guaran- 
tee of being able to teach two courses 
beyond what an individual is teaching now 
and health insurance, which Dimitry said is 
quite expensive for part-timers. 

Bradley objects to what he sees as the 
evening courses financing the day courses. 

“It’s one thing for the DCE to be subsidiz- 
ing the day school; that’s been happening 


all along,” he said. “But it is totally uncon- 
See PART TIME, page 5 


Day care center firm 
to leave this spring 


® New company to 
replace center, following 
financial losses in excess 
of $100,000 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
News Editor 


ue to financial losses, Bright Hori- 
: zons, a privately run child care cen- 


ter, leaves NECC at the end of this 
semester. 

The center has cared for infants, tod- 
dlers and kindergarten-age children for 
seven years. 

“They ran a good program,” said Judith 
Tye, early childhood education coordina- 
tor. “They were faithful and loyal; they 
really did a super job.” 

Tye credited the program’s success to an 
excellent job done by Nancy Fernandez, 
center director. 

Gretchen Windisch, liberal arts student, 
agreed. 

“My daughter loves going there,” she 
said. “I don’t know what I’ll do if they don’t 
find someone to replace Bright Horizons. 
This works well for me because I take the 
bus to school with my daughter.” 

Elaina Denney, mental health technol- 


ogy student, also worried about a replace- 
ment group not being found. 

“It takes so much time to get myself and 
my daughter, Saphrona, ready in the morn- 
ing,” she said. “It would be very difficult to 
leave her some place off campus.” 

She added that her daughter also enjoys 
going there. 

The reason the center is closing this 
branch, according to Kathleen Kelliher, a 
spokesperson for Bright Horizons, is be- 
cause the center is losing money every year. 

“Bright Horizons is no longer able to 
sustain the losses of its Haverhill location,” 
Kelliher said. “To date, losses for the center 
are in excess of $100,000. 

“The reason for this loss deficit is be- 
cause a lot of the enrollment tuition at this 
center is covered through state voucher 
contracts,” she said. “The voucher program 
was organized to reimburse providers up to 
normal tuition rates. The voucher reim- 
bursement rate in this case is significantly 
less than the tuition for enrolling a child at 
Bright Horizons.” 

Kelliher explained that the center’s op- 
erating costs have increased, but reimburse- 
ment rates have not. 

Tye said that while she’s sorry to see the 
relationship between NECC and Bright Ho- 
rizons end, she understands why it must. 

“They do a lot for their personnel,” she 


See DAY CARE, page 5 


Quote of the Day 


“I once had a guy ask to get 
his neck pierced, right where 


his Adam’s Apple is.” 


Tattoo parlor owner, page 10 


Sports 
Replacement players 
or scabs? 

See page 18 
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Part-timers need 
new contract now 


@ They’re underpaid, 
over-utilized and seldom 
given much value 


comparable level to other state col- 
lege professors, then they should be 
paid accordingly. 

Yet part-time teachers continue to 
work at subsistence pay, while making 
the college millions in revenue. They 
want more money, but the college says 
there isn’t enough funding. 

With a recent 26 percent pay raise 
approved for four-year state colleges, 
the union is wondering why commu- 
nity college adjunct faculty receive less. 

_ After nearly two years without a 
contract, the part-timers want the prob- 
lem resolved soon. 

So what are they left to do, but to 


I f NECC professors are teaching at a 


take on management. Locally, they did 
this recently with a petition boasting 
233 signatures. 

Part-timers may have a long wait. 
This is evident in the president’s disap- 
proval of the petition and the urging of 
“good faith collective bargaining” on 
both sides. Admittedly, both sides will 
have to give a little to work out a final 
contract. 

It’s easy to overlook part-timers, but 
they deserve a substantial amount of 
respect since they are, in essence, the 
backbone of this and other colleges, 
providing campuses with millions of 
dollars in revenues each year. 

It seems only logical to approve a 
contract that shows these instructors 
are a valuable asset to the college. They 
deserve to be paid accordingly, and 
soon. 


Reader praises column 
about president’s record 


To the editor: 

I would like to thank Scott Ferren for his 
excellent opinion article on President 
Clinton. Our president has taken on some 
tough issues, and for that he deserves rec- 
Ognition and our gratitude. Instead, his 
critics have demeaned both him and mem- 
bers of his family for reasons that often 
have little to do with public policy. 

Sad to say, too many of us who should be 
concerned about finding real solutions for 
real problems, have stood silent. 

The radio talk-masters seem to be domi- 


nated by right-wing fanatics and some of 
our more moderate political columnists are 
content to examine his style or his personal 
life. | appreciate Ferren’s opinions, and | 
hope more people will pay attention to the 
president’s performance and, maybe, if they 
think he’s showing some wisdom or cour- 
age, that they'll tell somebody. 


George Layden 
Class of ’95 


Columnist is dead wrong 
about Clinton, reader says 


To the editor: 

What happened to checking your sources 
before printing? I was highly disappointed 
by the article titled, “Clinton has earned 
some respect,” because it did not disclose 
the truth. 

Clinton has passed 86 percent of his 
agenda and if his promises are reviewed 
carefully, he did not promise to pass, but 
rather to bring the issues on voters’ minds 
to Congress. 

How did your writer arrive at this per- 
centage, anyway? He brought up the middle 
class tax cut, and that hasn’t been passed. 
He brought up reducing the deficit and, in 
fact, he has actually added $600 million 
more this year, making it on average $50 
billion more per year than Reagan’s or 
Bush’s. (Bush had higher budgets for the 
first two years because of the Democratic 
mess with the Savings and Loan clean up.) 

The NRA issue had been going on since 
the Reagan administration, so his ideas 
were not new, only in progress. Govern- 
ment is bigger today by 300,000 more em- 
ployees than in the Kennedy administra- 
tion. People murdered these days are done 
so with “Saturday Night Specials,” not the 
Howitzer. Finally, baseball does not belong 


National Pacemaker Award 
Fall 1994 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1994 
ACPIL.A. Times Story of the Year 
Fall 1994 


in the White House especially when issues 
like the three-fifth’s super majority would 
tie the hands of legislators tighter from 
dipping into the taxpayer’s cookie jar. 

Read the budget — all the children born 
after 1993 will pay the highest amount of 
taxes because of the administration’s new 
policies and will get only 20 percent of it 
back in various services. 

I give him credit; something has passed 
in this administration, but it’s trivial and 
does not make quality of life better or 
cheaper for most taxpayers. Presidents do 
not deserve respect. They should earn it like 
everyone else, by telling the truth. 

Suzanne Bald, 
liberal arts 


Correction 


In the last issue, a reference made by Gene 
Wintner regarding service at the Office for 
Students with Disabilities was not clear. 

Wintner says he meant to say: “Given 
the resources they (OSD) have, they are 
doing their job for learning disabled stu- 
dents in a marginal fashion.” Wintner is a 
the chairman of the executive committee of 
the All College Council. 


\NOW! THAT WOULD MAKE A 
CAMPAIGN SLOGAN). GREAT 


Smart Irish stay home 
on St. Patrick’s Day 


® Holiday provides lousy 
drunks an opportunity to 


make fools of themselves 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


h, St. Patrick’s Day. A day when 
A= claim a bit of Irish blood runs 
through their veins. 

I'ts St. Patrick’s Night you truly wait for, 
when you and a few friends find a local bar 
having its annual party, with green beer, 
Irish music arid absolutely no room to 
breathe, because you’re not the only ones 
with this stupid idea. 

You're about to realize it’s also a night of 
metamorphosis. 

People are packed in, the prices are 
jacked up, you’re separated from your 
friends and you end up finding a space next 
to an extremely large person who knows 
every word to every song the band (usually 
called the O’Something Brothers) drones 
out. This person, who has probably already 
introduced himself by spilling something 
on you, wants to make it a duet. 

Trying to explain you don’t know the 
words to The Unicorn, or some upbeat Irish 
song about someone dying a slow, painful 
death, (which, by this point, you’d be happy 
to volunteer your name to the title) you 
make a quick spin and you're finally able to 
escape the friendly choke hold this 
behemoth’s got you in and make your way 
to the bar. 

At the bar, you order a green, flat beer. 
While you drink, you realize that two of the 
most brutal looking men you’ve ever seen 
are arguing the politics of Ireland and want 
your opinion. You smile, you nod, and think- 
ing quickly you say “no hablo Ingles,” and 
move away during their moment of confu- 
sion. 

As you push your way through the crowd, 


Opinion Column 


hacking a path to the restroom, the thought 
of killing your friends for turning left when 
they came in, when you turned right, runs 
through your mind. That is, until you real- 
ize one of them is your ride home. 

Finally reaching the restroom, you're 
stopped by a person with a very painful look 
on his face, and this person politely shoves 
you by the face in the direction of the end 
of the line. 

At last, after what seemed a life time, 
you’ve entered the restroom, where you 
encounter about 100 patrons using any- 
thing that holds liquid as a loo. There’s only 
one thought to have: “When in Rome...” 

After you’ve made unique use of a wall- 
hanging ashtray, you’re back to the mass 
confusion of bodies, booze and bad music. 

Back at the bar, and with 17 more green ~ 
beers taking effect, you notice the music 
sounds a little better, the people don’t smell 
that bad and your 18th beer glides down. 
The metamorphosis begins. F 

You find yourself loosening up and actu- 
ally faking the words to The Unicorn. The 
behemoth becomes your closest pal, and 
you’ve voiced your opinion on Irish politics 
to the two brutal-looking men at the bar. 

The lights come on and the crowd thins, 
your friends find you on top of a table 
pledging allegiance to the IRA and getting 
directions from the behemoth to a place 
you can get the flag of Ireland tattooed on 
your face. 

Dragging you out of the bar, your friends 
try to convince you you’re not Irish and 
leaving America to become a freedom fighter 
in Ireland is not such a good idea. 

Tossed in the back seat of the car, you 
tell your friends about the new comrades 
you’ve made, how much the Queen of En- 
gland sucks and what great bathroom fa- 
cilities the bar had. Their serenade of “shut 
up” lulls you to sleep with anticipation of 
doing it again next year. 


Letters Policy 


The Observer welcomes your comments in 
our letters to the editor section. Please 

limit them to 300 words, make sure they 
are signed and include a telephone num- 
ber for verification. Thanks for the input! 
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@ As state continues its 
swift downhill slide 
overburdened citizens 
migrate across borders 


chusetts residents get the day off 

from work in honor of Evacuation 
Day, the day the colonists drove the British 
. out of Boston. If you look at the state’s 
history, you begin to see a repeating theme: 
driving people out of Massachusetts. 

The possible relocation of Raytheon Cor- 
poration’s production facilities is just one 
more step in the mass exodus which started 
the downside of the Mass-Miracle. Since we 
retired Dukakis, we haven’t recaptured that 
sideshow barker attitude that government 
had toward big business. 

The “step right up” of the 1980s is be- 
coming the ’90s “exit stage left, even.” This 
is nothing new to the Bay State. 

Take Lowell, for instance. Nicknamed 
the mill city because of its role in the 
industrial revolution, Lowell at one time 
was the center of the textile industry. People 
traveled from the darkest depths of the 
Granite State to relocate along the banks of 
the Merrimack River and become part of 
this renaissance. 

Today in Lowell, 150 years later, with 
crime, taxes and the price of real estate 
surging, people are driving an extra hour to 
disassociate themselves from the state. 

Here are 10 reasons why Bay-Staters 
should celebrate Evacuation Day every day. 

1. The lottery is a scam-I’ve got a thou- 
sand losing tickets on the floor of my car 
and gray residue imbedded permanantly 
under my fingernails to prove it. The lottery 
has fallen under intense scrutiny and has 
done its best to sweep the dirt under the 
carpet in the last year. 

Isn’t half of the profit from the lottery 
supposed to go back to the cities and towns 
where the money is generated? Isn’t that 
the reason it was formed? Last year the 
media brought up the fact that the money 
just wasn’t accounted for. Where did it go? 

Besides, how can you trust a shell game 
where the brother of the state’s top politi- 
cian, Billy Bulger, gets a one-third share of 
almost $1 million a year for 20 years. Add to 
that the fact that he is on the run from the 
FBI, and the lottery still sends him a check. 


E very year on March 17, some Massa 


Christine Hannon, business man- 
agement 

“I like Mass. because it has low 
property taxes. I like it because it’s 
quieter and pretty. The only thing 
I dislike about Mass. are taxes and 
higher apartment rent.” 


Warren Boutchia, psychology 
“The reason like to live here is its 
heritage. The moral fiber is stron- 
ger, than say California. The holi- 
days are stronger and family rela- 
tionships thicker. I dislike the high 
taxes.” 


Opinion 


Ten reasons for hating this state 


2. The registry of motor vehicles-Imag- 
ine you and 100 unhappy campers shuf- 
fling ahead at a rate of a foot a minute 
waiting to face unrealistic fees and possible 
rejection at the hands of unrelenting ma- 
chinery. This is your local registry. 

Bring your checkbook, because you can 
be sure it will cost you more cash than you 
have on you: sales tax, registration, title 
search, and don’t forget those unpaid tick- 
ets that blew off your windshield without 
you noticing. Big Brother is always watch- 
ing. Considering the money they make, it’s 
no wonder they keep moving into bigger 
and better buildings. : 

They are even invading the malls in the 
form of “License Express.” That way you can 
satisfy your taste for a sado-masochistic 
experience in the middle of a pleasurable 
shopping trip. These are all benefits associ- 
ated with being granted the privelege to 
keep up with the 20th century. 

3. Insurance rates-Who did it? Was it 
you? It wasn’t me, but someone earned us 
the despicable title of being the worst driv- 
ers in the United States. That’s what justi- 
fies the insane amount of money we pay to 
drive a car without the fear that someone 
will sue us. Some of us paid far less for the 
vehicle we drive than the cost to operate it. 
And doesn’t the amount of damage sus- 
tained in an accident always seem to be just 
a little less than the deductible we keep? 

4. Overdevelopment-They say hindsight 
is 20/20. Well, if I knew then what I know 
now, I would have started a sign company 
that exclusively produced “no trespassing” 
signs. I would then have the pleasures of 
being rich, and seeing my work hanging on 
fences at every beach, forest, lake and other 
naturally beautiful areas that are being 
sliced and diced in family-sized parcels. 

Get them while they’re hot. Where will 
we be when the public beaches have been 
developed, trapped inside the United States. 
Spending our summer days at wave pools 
built by the same people who built seaside 
condominiums to satisfy the rich. 

Imagine Walden coming reprinted with 
pictures and a map of the pond superim- 
posed over the highways and condomini- 
ums that will eventually exist there. After 
all, Don Henley won’t be around forever, 
and the plans for development that have 
already been drawn up, will probably exist 
long after the he’s gone. 

5. Taxes-When was the last time you 
travelled over the border to buy appliances, 
cigarettes or alcohol? Need I say more? 

6. Employment-Or lack thereof. When 
and if Raytheon leaves the state, it will take 
with it more than 10,000 jobs. This shouldn’t 
even faze most of us who have seen some of 
our area’s largest employers throwing go- 
ing away parties at a huge cost to the 
surrounding communities. 

Although numbers show that the unem- 
ployment rate is down for row, it is still too 


Cindy Boynton, general studies 

“(The reason I dislike Mass. is that) 
not many colleges have nutrition 
fields.” 


Photos by C. Caron 


high. The reason you no longer see lines 
going out the door at your unemployment 
office is because they now mail the checks. 

Those of us who do have jobs are now 
settling for lower pay and being designated 
as 40-hour-per-week part-timers, so our 
employers can shrug off the burden of 
offering us health insurance. Lots of people 
can’t even afford to go to the dentist for a 
checkup. After all, we must prioritize. 

7. Lawsuits-The most worthless of litiga- 
tion clogs up the courts’ precious time and 
just gives people another way to make an 
easy buck. This also makes it easy for insur- 
ance companies to justify the rates they 
charge. This state of affairs makes us all feel 
more vulnerable while insurance compa- 
nies peddle protection. 

After all, you don’t want to risk your life 
savings against personal injury lawyers like 
Feinstien and Forlizzi, because someone 
leaped in front of your car, or a drunk went 
for a late-night dip in your swimming pool 
and forgot which way the surface was. 

8. Unmerciful police-If you were at 
WENX’s Green Day concert at the Hatch 
Shell, or saw the reports, you know that 
forever gone is the local cop who was quicker 
with wisdom than the choke hold. Enforce- 
ment is now big business. And numbers 
mean everything in justifying the need for 
new equipment and officers. Police are no 
longer willing to give people the benefit of 
the doubt and slap wrists with warnings. 

If you’ve ever been pulled over for speed- 
ing, you know that the likelihood of the 
officer accepting your excuse with any- 
thing less than a glare, a grunt and a ticket 
is minimal at best. And be prepared to say 
good-bye to nearly a week’s pay, as there is 
no longer such a thing as a $50 ticket. They 
can now range up to $400. 

You can always contest the ticket and 
face a small room full of state police and a 
prosecutor who is just as unwilling to be- 


What do you like or dislike about Massachusetts? 


; | ROK SUES 


Charles Rollins, business 
“I feel that our taxes are too high. 
All the money I pay in taxes each 
year could be going to my tuition 
cost.” 


lieve your excuse as the officer who wrote 
the ticket. I’m sure the state would be 
unwilling to lose the revenue associated 
with increasing the speed limits, like New 
Hampshire and other states already have. 

9. The political system-Massachusetts 
politics is a never ending maze of special 
interests and awarded contracts. Many 
employers are scared to move here because 
of the government’s unpredictable nature. 

The only industries seeming to have an 
interest are out-of-state construction com- 
panies digging the “big dig” and service 
companies looking forward to the 
privitization of state agencies. How long 
before local Indians are running steamboat 
gambling on Boston Harbor? 

10. The pace-Did you ever wonder why 
people don’t think of Massachusetts as a 
tourist attraction, other than the presi- 
dent’s yearly visit to Martha’s Vineyard. It’s 
because of the breakneck speed we work so 
hard to attain. After a day at work or school, 
and the commute that follows, we become 
uptight and intense. We go home and eat, 
drink and sleep just to get up and do it 
again. We are so conditioned to struggle 
that even our vacations seem to be a chore. 

People seem to need the release that 
comes so quickly at the end of the second or 
third drink. Instead of promoting a healthier 
attitude, we work harder and faster and see 
our health costs go through the roof, thanks 
to stress, alcohol and drug-related prob- 
lems. 

Negatives are slowly beginning to out- 
weigh the positives. A lot of people and 
companies can’t be wrong. This year as you 
relax at home on March 17 and celebrate 
the day that our forefathers drove their 
oppressors away, maybe we should con- 
sider whether or not the spirit of Massachu- 
setts is nothing but a noisy old ghost, that’s 
scaring away the residents. 


Tim Horgan, business transfer 
“There’s not enough financial ser- 
vices to help students get through 
college.” 
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Le oe toe 


College upgrades 
restroom facilities 


@ continued from page 1 


published a two-page special feature con- 
cerning condom and feminine hygiene prod- 
uct availability. The idea materialized after 
noting the college’s bookstore sold various 
hygiene products, but did not offer condoms 
to students. : 

Signorelli said he’s delighted that stu- 
dents now have the opportunity to arm 
themselves with the tools for safer sex as a 
result of the collaborative efforts of the 
student senate, the Observer and the coop- 
eration of the administration. 

“This (decision) shows that the adminis- 
tration has been paying attention to the 
programs which the student senate pro- 
gram committee has been sponsoring re- 
garding HIV and AIDS and the important 
message of safer sex which these programs 
have all made.” 

Many students said that given the dan- 
gerous sexual environment of the ’90s, 
with the outbreak of the deadly AIDS virus, 
the choice to install condoms in NECC 
bathrooms is neccessary. 

“Isn’t it intelligent to perceive some- 


thing bad happening before it happens?” . 


Gregory S. Weiker, liberal arts student, 
asked. 

The urgency for condom availability isn’t 
as pressing in some minds, however, be- 
cause they maintain students aren’t physi- 
cally engaging in sex while on campus. 

“I don’t think they’re very useful at this 
school,” Roan Elgart, criminal justice stu- 
dent, said. “It’s not like people are going to 
need them here on campus, but it (condom 
machines) does make it easier to get them.” 

Bill Varney, business student, disagreed, 
saying that no precaution is too great. 

“I definitely think they (condoms) should 


Sunday, April 9 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Admission $3 


Roan Elgart 


Collectors Show 


Records and Compact Disc 


Holiday Inn, (exit 2, rt. 93) 


REGISTER To WIN Prizep TICKETS 


Featuring : Records, Cassettes, Compact Discs, Posters, Books & Memorabilia 
Music from the 40's to the 90's 


OLDIES ® COLLECTIBLES * COUNTRY « JAZZ * TOP 40 


METAL * BLUES * SOUNDTRACK ¢ NEW WAVE 
PROMOS ¢ RARITIES * AND MORE 


For Information, call 603— 898—81 50 


“T don’t think they’re 
very useful at this 
school. It’s not like 
people are going to need 
them here on campus, 
but it (condom ma- 
chines) does make it 
easier to get them.” 


be available in bathrooms for students,” he 
said. “If students pick them up here, they'll 
use them somewhere else — it could save 
someone’s life.” 

According to a representative from the 
AIDS hotline, Varney is correct: condoms 
save lives. A March 5 Observer staff editorial 
outlined some alarming statistics. 

“Every seven minutes, another Ameri- 
can is diagnosed HIV positive. 

“As of Feb. 1, in Massachusetts alone, 
9,832 people have been diagnosed with 
AIDS; of these, 59 percent, or 5,776 people, 
have already died.” 

“Whether students and staff buy 
condoms from these machines or elsewhere 
is not really important to me,” Signorelli 
said. “What is most important is that these 
condom machines provide a constant re- 
minder about the importance of safer sex.” 


Free Parking 


NECC Student Activities & Creative Arts Present 


SHARING Our TALENTS 


An Evening of Entertainment to Benefit Bethany House 
& Corpus Christi of Lawrence 
Residences for families and individuals with HIV / AIDS 


Thursday, April 27, 7:30 p.m. 
NECC Student Center, Haverhill 


Students, faculty, staff, administrators, alumni and friends of 
NECC are invited to participate in Sharing Our Talents as 
performers, coordinators and technicians. 


Performers: singers, musicians, dancers, actors, comedians, 
poets, jugglers, magicians, MCs, etc. 
Committee Members and Technicians: talent coordinators, 
publicity, tickets, sound, lights, stage crew, etc. 


Contact Frank De Sarro, Producer/Coordinator ext. 3849 


Healthy pressure 


File photo 
HIGH SCHOOL student Sopheap Kim takes the blood pressure of 
fellow student Felix Resto as part of the college’s program“Bridges 
to Careers.” Developed by NECC and Lawrence High School, the 
program eases the transition from high school to college. 


Proposal focuses on 
learning disabilities 


Funding, location are 
major:concerns; OSD 
director feels left out 


By DAVE MILLER 
Features Editor 


empers flared briefly at a recent meet 

ing of the All College Council execu- 

tive committee when Rubin Russell, 

director of the Office of Students with Dis- 

abilities, announced that his office would 

no longer provide service to learning dis- 
abled students. 

Atissue was a proposal, originally drafted 
in April 1994 by various faculty and staff 
members, that recommends the hiring ofa 
learning disabilities specialist. 

The specialist would help effectively iden- 
tify LD students and provide them with 
better services. The proposal finally made 
it to the executive committee in November, 
where it was tabled due to funding con- 
cerns. 

At the March 6 meeting, the proposal 
was formally reintroduced. 

Russell, who is not a committee mem- 
ber, indicated he felt left out of the proposal 


drafting process. In fact, Russell said he 
only learned of the proposals March 3. 

“No one on the committee thinks that 
OSD is a player in this,” Russell said. 

As far as Russell is concerned, the only 
service available to LD students is through 
OSD. He said he would be willing to let the 
academic support services take over. 

“I'd like to know, starting tomorrow, 
where LD students should go?” Ruben asked 
“Is there a person willing to deal with them 
over in the academic support center?” 

After further discussion, the committee 
decided to forward the proposal to the next 
deans meeting and to Robert McDonald, 
dean of academic services. 

David Kelley, assistant dean of instruc- 
tional support services, said he supports 
the proposal to hire an LD specialist, yet he 
is worried about funding. 

“Everyone understands that this is a 
significant issue, and they are concerned 
about it,” Kelley said. “I think there’s a lot of 
frustration exhibited by people who expect 
an instantaneous response to something as 
complicated as this issue.” 

The committee will review the recom- 
mendations made at its next scheduled 
meeting in April. By then, some members 
hope, it might be ready for the president’s 
approval. 


ADVANCED ELECTROLOGY CENTER 


"Dedicated to the Art of Permanent Hair Removal" 


Haverhill 
508-374-1456 


* Sterile Disposable Probes 
¢ Doctor Referred 
e Men & Women 


Newburyport 
508-465-1898 


Jean F. Doyle, R.E. 
Margaret Horgan-Quinn, R.E. 


Kathy Sears, R.E. 


Michelle Stevens, R.E. 


We Invite You To Accept Our Offer For A 
FREE 15 Minute Treatment 
at one of our private locations — new clients only — 
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Day care center company leaving in Spring 


continued from page 1 


said. “They give their employees excellent 
benefit packages. I think they do a lot that 
most centers are not able to afford.” 

As the current staff relocates within the 
Bright Horizons network, Tye searches for 
a replacement group. 

“Because we are a State institution, we 
have to put together a proposal, and this 
has to be sent out community wide,” Tye 
said. “We will then hold a meeting where 
everyone who is interested in bidding is 
required to attend. This way, they all get the 
same information, under the same condi- 
tions, at the same time. We will also allow 
them to see the available space.” 

Tye said the proposals need to be in by 
the last week in April so a child-care advi- 
sory committee can pick the group that 
offers the best child care program and has 
the best track record. 

“We want to find a group that really 
cares about children,” she said. 

“Bright Horizons will be leaving May 31, 
and we are hoping the center will be re- 
opened by July 1,” Tye said. 

She added that in June the center will be 
closed allows time for renovations. 

Some think finding a new center only 
partially tends to a larger problem. 

“There needs to bea better system within 
our government in terms of reimbursing 
programs like this so that these situations 
don’t have to happen,” Kelliher said. “Sta- 
tistics show that by the year 2000, 75 per- 
cent of the work force will be made up of 
working parents. The state’s voucher pro- 
gram needs to be a little more progressive 
in terms of the subsidies,” she said. 

Sharon Thompson, manager of Commu- 
nity Day Care in Lawrence, thinks the state’s 
program needs to be much more progres- 
sive. She has started a campaign called “Fair 
Rates for Fair Wages.” 

“We need increased rates for subsidized 
centers so we can pay child care workers a 
decent salary. Most centers now run below 


the 40th percentile of local market rates,” 
she said. 

“We're proposing that $34.9 million be 
appropriated in the House’s Ways and Means 
Budget. This would enable us to bring child 
care rates up to the 60th percentile of the 
local market rates.” 

According to Thompson, these subsidy 
rates have not been increased since 1989, 
despite a 19.7 percent increase in inflation. 

“The needs of the population we are 
serving are becoming greater. Teen parents 
and their children bring with them a num- 
ber of issues,” Thompson said. 

“We provide counseling to children. We 
find that some are born drug-addicted or 
have behavioral or emotional problems, 
and we find ourselves paying for additional 
training for our staff to deal with the chang- 
ing needs of the children. All of this calls for 
more money.” 

Thompson has organized a state-wide 
call-in campaign to representatives on 
March 14 and 15. She urges people to callin 
to their representatives even after these 
dates to give their support for this rate 
increase proposal. 

Tye feels these teachers are entitled toa 
raise in pay, but asked, “Who’s going to 
pay? We aren’t dealing with a very affluent 
society here.” 

She is also concerned about the implica- 
tions of the welfare reforms package. 

“Look at what the Republicans are pro- 
posing,” Tye said. “The school lunch pro- 
gram may come to an end, and the Head 
Start program isn’t getting the funding it 
deserves. Clearly we don’t value children. 

“Mothers have to go to work or do com- 
munity service or their other option is to 
get an education to avoid menial jobs. My 
big concern is that the cut-off-line for sub- 
sidies is 6-years-old. 

“Will we have these children become 
latch-key kids or will we run programs for 
them and how are we going to pay for these 
programs? Children deserve Taeby child 
care.’ 


Faculty contract stalled 


continued from page 1 

scionable for the administration to subsi- 
dize the DCE day school by exploiting the 
DCE night.” 

Bradley also said he.thinks the commu- 
nity college presidents are willing to exploit 
part-timers in order to make more money 
to use at their discretion. 

Dimitry explained what the DCE money 
is used for. 

“The money that comes out of the DCE is 
budgeted publicly and accounted for,” he 
said. “What we do with the money is au- 
dited by the state. 

“Clearly, we are shifting money back 
and forth to where it is needed. Frankly, I 
don’t spend much time distinguishing 
where the source of the money might be.” 

Dimitry said money is segregated for 
student activities, but beyond that, it is 
allocated to many different areas in the 
college. 

DCE part-time payroll consumes approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the total DCE income. 

Bradley said the DCE evening instruc- 
tors are currently working under the old 
contract. He gurantees to “wait-out” man- 
agement, if a successful agreement is not 
reached. 

“The answer is not to wait out manage- 
ment, but to keep engaging in good-faith 
collective bargaining,” Dimitry said. 

Dimitry, a former president of a 400- 
member faculty union in Michigan, said he 
knows collective bargaining from both sides. 
He said in the time he has spent in collective 
bargaining, he has never had a contract 
settled on schedule and in Massachusetts, it 
usually takes about two years. 

“You stick with a contract with no 
changes and everything gets frozen until a 
new contract gets plugged in,” he said. “I’m 
quite used to that, and I thought they were 
used to it, too.” 

With the union and management in 
negotiation, Dimitry feels neither side 
should expect a total victory. 

“In many cases, both sides will get a few 
things they want,” he said. “You never get 
every thing you're asking for, and I don’t 


want to be pessimistic, but I am predicting 
that both the union and management are 
going to be reasonably unhappy with the 
final contract.” 

The DCE recently conducted a state wide 
petition drive to show management the 
seriousness of their convictions. 

“The petition drive was very successful,” 
Bradley said. “At NECC, we ended up with 
233 signatures, which is quite a lot. It’s 
clear to me that such a large number of 
signatures will give management some 
thought of the needs of the DCE instruc- 
tors.” 

Dimitry disagrees on this procedure. 

“I would advise them to go back to the 
table and keep bargaining in good faith. 
That’s how it’s really going to get settled, 
not by petitions, but by painstakingly good- 
faith bargaining.” 

DCE instructors echo Bradley and the 
union and many need more money. 

“T’m teaching six classes at two colleges 
just to make ends meet,” said Ginger Hurajt, 
English instructor. “That’s more time than 
a full-timer, and I have a hospital bill that 
will take me five years to pay off.” 

Others see the DCE as the backbone of 
the school. 

“I don’t think people realize how many 
DCE faculty there are here,” said Eleanor 
West, art instructor. “In the creative arts 
department, where I am, there’s only two 
full-time instructors. The DCE faculty do 
make less than comparable colleges. Obvi- 
ously, that has to be corrected.” 

If contract negotiations come to an im- 
passe, the union may, according to the 
rules of the State Labor Relation Commit- 
tee, declare an impasse. 

The declaration will trigger an investiga- 
tion by the SLRC, and if the investigation 
finds there is an impasse, a mediator will sit 
down with both sides and advise. 

“They haven’t even got to that stage yet,” 
Dimitry said. “They haven’t declared a com- 
promise. So, I think it’s very premature for 
them to declare that no progress is being 
made. Maybe they want things they’re not 
going to get, but that’s typical bargaining. 
You never get what you want.” 


New center to come in July 
R. Burnham photo 


AFTER SEVEN years of operation on campus, Bright Horizons Day Care 
Center will soon be replaced by a new company. 


STUDENTS 


Make Your 
Vacation Breaks 
Even More Rewarding 


TEACHERS 


Earn Extra Income as an 


Olsten Assignment Employee. 


You'll receive excellent pay work- 
ing on assignments that fit your 
skills and your schedule, and you 
can also qualify for bonus dollars. 
So contact Olsten right now, and 
start making your vacation break 
more financially rewarding. 


Olsten 


Staffing Services™ 

20 Mall Road, Suite 251 
Burlington, MA 01803 
(617) 270-9490 


EDE M/F/D/V 


SOO ORS 
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Honors program 


open forum held 


@ Task force responds to 
faculty, administrative 
questions; most favor plan 
concept but not specifics 


By D. PAPLASKAS AND B. MOORE 
News Editors 


number of unanswered questions 

Az to the implementation ofan 

honors program prompted the aca- 

demic affairs committee to call a public 
discussion March 10. 

During the two-hour discussion, faculty 
members voiced their concerns on several 
general and specific issues. 

Many questioned what would make an 
honors program different from current 
courses claiming they have honor students 
in their classes now and are concerned 
about having them pulled from the main- 
stream classes. 

“If you take these students from out of 
my classes, you’re going to remove one of 
the most important resources I have,” said 
Allan Pollock, science professor. “You have 
to tell me how you will implement an 
honors program without removing those 
resources from our classes.” 

Some wonder whether the program is is 
targeted for the right age group. 

“| don’t see this as an either/or situa- 
tion,” said Elizabeth Coyne, task force mem- 
ber. “I see it as a place to start. We’re all 
interested in bringing quality people to this 
college.” 

Chet Hawrylciw, assistant dean, humani- 
ties division, questioned who the program 
will target. 3 : 

“If you really analyze the details of the 
proposal, it’s really an either/or proposi- 
tion,” he said. “You either go after high 
school graduates coming here or you're 
going to take care of the existing students 
we have.” 

Hawrylciw said the enrolled and return- 
ing students more closely fit the model of 
what an honor student represents at NECC, 
and an honors program must take into 
account those students. 

Pat Taglianetti, academic affairs com- 
mittee chair, asked if the program could be 
held up until the fall of 1996. 

With President John R. Dimitry backing 
the program, George Bailey, chairman of 
the honors program task force, said the 
school should take advantage of the win- 
dow of opportunity. 

Coyne agreed, and with Dimitry’s up- 
coming retirement, feels the program 
should begin soon. 

“I think, since we have the president’s 
support, we should start it,” she said. “Be- 
cause I don’t think we’ll have this opportu- 
nity next year.” 

Jerry Morin, task force member, agreed. 

“It might be a question of having a 
president now who is committed to the 
program,” he said. “Opposed to having some- 
one new who maybe feels he’s the new kid 
on the block and wants to hold off awhile.” 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic ser- 


Mother Jones 


@ Judith Black brings 
unknown historical figure 
to life for students 


By DEANNE GUARDINO 
Staff Reporter 


other Jones was here. Storyteller 
Judith Black brought Mary Harris 


“Mother” Jones to life in her por- 


_trayal of a courageous woman who fought 


for human rights in the 1800's. 
Mother Jones, born in Cork, Ireland in 
1830, lived 100 years and devoted her life to 


vices, said questions need to be answered, 
and if the program is going to be imple- 
mented, then it should be done soon. If 
there are any improvements or changes to 
be made, he said they should be brought 
back to the committee for modifications. 

Others aren’t sure exactly what the com- 
mittee will be starting. 

“I’m concerned about this press to start 
something,” said Priscilla Bellairs, English 
dept. chair. “What many of us don’t know is 
what is getting started. 

“What we were presented with is not a 
model that was supposed to include honor 
students who are especially recruited in 
regular sections of courses contracting with 
a teacher. 

“Now suddenly that’s part of what can 
be offered. I think that’s grand and I’m glad 
it happened, but that’s not what was in the 
original proposal and still isn’t. Therefore, 
we heed to know what’s getting started.” 

Hawrylciw sees no room for imperfec- 
tions in the program. 

“I think we want a model that will be a 
success at all cost,” he said. “We just can’t 
afford failure; cynicism is already well es- 
tablished. So, I disagree with a committee 
recommendation of this model until I get 
some specifics.” 

Hawrylciw said there has been progress 
made and, with more meetings, more 
progress will be made. 

He said a concern is that NECC will go for 
a certain number of students and if they 
cannot reach that number, the school would 
cancel the program or lower the standards. 
If this happened, he feels that the honors 
program would lose its definition of hon- 
ors. 

The question of killing the proposal, if 
it’s rejected or postponed, had some con- 
cerned, and the task force took the stand 
that they are only submitting the proposal 
to the ACC, and it was up to them to 
recommend accepting it or rejecting it. 

Some thought an open discussion on the 
program should have come at an earlier 
date and feel the committee has not been 
including outsiders. 

“I differ with the idea that the honors 
program committee for whatever reason 
has been the group that is open to receiving 
ideas from the general college commu- 
nity,” Bellairs said. “If they had been open 
to doing that, they would have been hold- 
ing meetings last semester that included 
other people or that informed the commu- 
nity of what was going on and they haven’t. 
It’s the AAC that has made it possible for 
there to be any input in the development of 
the program. 

“T understand that the honors commit- 
tee was charged with designing something, 
but that didn’t have to happen in a hermeti- 
cally sealed environment, which was very 
much the way it felt at the beginning of the 
semester. 

Bellairs said she’s glad that others are 
now getting an opportunity to be involved 
and that the honors committee has re- 
sponded well to questions, but she still sees 
a flaw in the process. 

“We are at a difficulty of process around 
how this program is going into place,” she 
said. 


Welcome aboard 


first director. ; 


She graduated from Boston University in 1984 with a bachelor’s 
degree in rehabilitation counseling, and a law degree in 1989 from 
Suffolk University. Shown rear left is Heather Fahey, who has been 
temporarily staffing the position since September. 


. D. Miller photo 
A NEW PROGRAM to service the educational needs of students with 
severe and chronic psychiatric disabilities is announced by OSD 
Director, Rubin Russell. The program is the first of its kind in New 
England College. Marie McDonnell, front, serves as the program’s 


TV movie filmed in 
Lawrence church 


® Acts of Contrition’ 
features Mark Harmon in 
a thriller about a radio 
talk-show host 


By ROBERT M. MEROLA JR. 
Staff Reporter 


campus, scenes from a made- 

for-TV movie were filmed inside the 
Immaculate Conception Church at the cor- 
ner of Haverhill and Franklin streets. 

The movie, Acts of Contrition, stars Mark 
Harmon, Julianne Phillips, Sara Trigger and 
David Clennon. 

Harmon plays a late-night radio talk 
show host who invites callers to confess 
their secrets and ends up in the middle ofa 
murder investigation that plays itself out 
over the airwaves. The climactic struggle 
takes place in the church balcony. 

Production manager Meredith Zamsky 
said the church was picked because of its 
balcony, whose second tier is about 70 feet 
high, or almost four stories. The church was 
also available because the heating system 
had broken two months before and was just 
recently fixed. 

The second day of shooting started at 
2:30 p.m. when the Teamsters Union showed 
up to set up the equipment. Then the rest of 
the 60-member crew arrived. 

Nine trucks lined up around the church 
— a camera and electric truck, a unit and 


sk blocks up from NECC’s Lawrence 


= 


prop truck, three motor home vans (one for 
the stars and one for their wardrobes) and 
a grip truck with a trailer. ’ 

The filming lasted until 2 a.m. Two stunt: 
doubles played the parts of Phillips and 
Trigger when they fell over the balcony. 
Some of the crew said they would use cables © 
to do the stunts. OF ib229798 View 

Two emergency medical technicians were 
on the set before the stars arrived to see 
what was involved. They both said they had 
to be here when the stunt was in progress. 

Two police officers on a paid detail were 
waiting to see some stars, but after hours of 
seeing only workers, boredom took over. 

“We can’t wait til 5 p.m., so we can go 
home,” an officer said. 

A few people were waiting outside the 
church in hopes of getting Harmon’s auto- 
graph. The church received about $1,000 a 
day, for two day’s of filming. 

The movie is scheduled to air on CBS on 
April 11. 


Local Landmark 


Production manager 
Meredith Zamsky said 
the church was picked 
because of its high bal- 
cony, whose second tier 
is about 70 feet high, or 
almost four stories. 


a hit in Women’s History Month lecture 


the plight of the immigrant and native born 
workers. She toured the country on behalf 
of the “knights of labor,” organizing them 
to fight for improved working conditions 
and their dignity, while urging them to 
unionize. 

Without a home, she went from town to 
town, from strike to strike, staying in homes 
of sympathizers, jails or hotels and lived 
“wherever there isa fight.” 

The miners adored “Mother” and her 
willingness to risk her life for them. In 
1903, she marched a group of adult and 
child textile workers from Philadelphia to 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s home in a 
public demonstration of the evils of child 
labor. 


“I’m 82 years old and | ain’t afraid of 
nothin!” shrieked Black in her Irish brogue. 

Dressed in an old black vest and a skirt 
out of her grandmother’s closet, Jones’ 
emotionally captured the essence as if it 
were a past life she was reliving. 

Black informed and interacted with the 
audience, who seemed to enjoy her spirited 
entertainment. 

Arthur Barlas, assistant professor, dept. 
of history and government., said it’s a good 
idea to bring actors to portray historical 
leaders. 

“Ithoughtit was great,” he said. “Mother 
Jones was a great figure in American his- 
tory who was greatly neglected.” 

Professor Barlas said Black performed a 


valuable service in bringing this important 
woman and labor leaders often neglected 
in traditional history to the students’ atten- 
tion. 

“She’s a good actress, full of energy and 
feeling,” he said. “I think it’s a good idea to 
bring actors in to bring these historical 
characters to life and bring across human- 
ity and feeling.” 

Black introduced the characters Dinya 
and Feygelah, two women who migrated to 
America from Eastern Europe by removing 
a vest and adding a scarf and a Yiddish 
accent or two. 

Black was accompanied by Jan Maier 
who played guitar and sang harmonies and 
contributed greatly to the performance. 
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News 


College to thoroughly clean 


® continued from page 20 


ventilation in the building. 

“_.. every subject (100 percent) cited a 
problem with dirt, dust or cleanliness in B- 
building; every subject said the housekeep- 
ing is suboptimal; and a majority of sub- 
jects indicated that the ventilation is inad- 
equate,” the report reads. 

The report further points to the worsen- 
ing of non-building related employee medi- 
cal problems due to the poor air quality. For 
those employees who had no prior illness, 
the poor air in the building may be the 
cause of their symptoms. 

The report also points to the worsening 
of preexisting allergies in about two-thirds 
of the employees evaluated. 

“Such individuals would be expected to 
be more sensitive to airborne noxious 
stimuli, and would be more susceptible to 
any indoor air problem.” 

Also reviewed were specific rooms in B- 
building — B-120, B-109 and B-316-which 
were areas of employee complaints. 

“In summary, at this time, we have no 
firm opinion about what caused the re- 
ported acute health effects associated with 
B-120,” the report reads...“CMS found clini- 
cal evidence to suggest allergic reactions 
among the occupants of room B-109. .. we 
suspect that a potential reservoir exists (the 
carpet).” 

Room B-316, they found, was also in 
need of cleaning, which, they said, “may be 
hindered by clutter.” A second issue con- 
cerning the room was the presence of odors 
which may be attributed to the photo lab. 
The report indicated that the photo lab 
exhaust was not reviewed in making that 
speculation, however ; 

Despite these findings, the report draws 
attention to certain limitations of which 
the medical examiners were aware. 

“There was no control group,” it reads. 
“A control group would have put the results 
in better perspective and. would be abso- 
lutely necessary to draw certain types of 
conclusions.” 

The report also indicates the conclu- 
sions were based on information provided 
by the employees and does not rest on 
“hard factual data.” It reads, “We have not 
validated the data obtained in a rigorous, 
scientific way. . . For example, items in the 
patients’ histories have not been verified, 
confirmed by a review of medical records or 
correlated with outside objective informa- 
tion.” 

In addition, it indicates the conclusions 
were based on a single employee evaluation 
and further investigation may be needed to 
draw a final conclusion. 

“In general, we are very pleased with the 
service the individuals have received,” 
Prunty said of the evaluation. “The physi- 
cians were fantastic.” 

In addition to offering reasons for the 
problem, the report provides several pages 
of recommendations for improving the air 
quality. 

Eleven specific suggestions are offered. 
Among these are improving the cleanliness 
of the offices and “allergy-proofing” prob- 
lem areas; improving the ventilation in the 
building and eliminating noxious stimuli, 
and using caution in returning workers to 
areas where they previously had problems. 

“We have tried to accommodate indi- 
viduals,” Prunty said. “We cannot force 
people back into an environment, even 
though we made a lot of changes.” 

In that regard, the college has relocated 
a few employees to the Lawrence campus 
and has also provided intra-campus moves 
in Haverhill. 

“The committee is taking the doctor’s 
advice,” Brown said. “I don’t think a com- 
plete cleaning has ever been done in the 
way we’re going to do it. We have removed 
wall-to-wall carpeting in the basement ar- 
eas of all buildings on campus. We have 
now replaced the majority of curtains and 
we have re-looked at the ventilation system 
on the second floor of B-building.” 

The estimated cost of the cleanup will be 
$75,000, according to Brown. 

“We will spend approximately that 
amount of money this year,” he said. 

Rather than balking at the price tag, 


Enjoy Spring Break 


Dimitry instead pointed to the 11th recom- 
mendation on the report, which suggests 
still further investigation. ; 

The president, although satisfied with 
the report, said, “If anyone thinks this 
(report) is going to solve the problem, they’re 
firm optimists. There must be continued 
investigation.” 

In summary, the report reads, “Our ob- 
jectives were to evaluate indoor air satisfac- 
tion andassess the severity and character of 
clinical complaints. .. We have not focused 
on the engineering issues or the various 
measurements of the building, although 
we considered them and acknowledge their 
importance.” 

“We believe that all interested parties 
should take the following steps to resolve 
the problems with indoor air satisfaction at 
NECC,” it reads. “Acknowledge that B-build- 
ing is a problem building, appreciate the 
various aspects of the problem, understand 
the degree of risk involved, and work to- 
gether to develop an effective intervention 
strategy.” 

“The committee will meet again, and 
they will have a reaction to (the report),” 
Dimitry said. “More likely, they’re going to 
say the general recommendations and the 
specific recommendations sound pretty 
good, but we recommend that you do (addi- 
tional steps).” 


B-building soon 
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We be jammin’ 


File photo 
AN AGREEMENT allowing 12 students from the college’s travel and 
tourism program to visit Jamaica yearly is signed by President John 
R. Dimitry, front. Terry Monahan, owner of Essex County Travel 
Services, David Hoshin, marketing representative for Jamaica Tour- 
ist, NECC’s Robert McDonald and Jean Poth look on. 


Voices of experience 


The best way to learn about Northeastern and our world-famous 
cooperative education program is to hear what the students and 
teachers have to say. And the best way to do that is to come to 
Boston for a visit! You'll see how exciting it can be to work and 


< A 
“You can’t beat the experience 
you get on co-ops. My friends at 


“Lisa is a terrific person to have in 
class—bright, outgoing, inquisi- 
tive. She raises the energy level 
of the entire class. While she’s 
constantly busy doing some- 
thing—courses, co-ops, student 


other engineering schools have 
no real work experience, so 
they don’t know what engineers 
really do or even if the field is 
right for them. You also can’t 
beat people like Rick Scranton. 
His door is always open, and 
he’s always eager to help with 


engineering societies, and stu- 

dent panels—she always gets 

the job done, done well, and 

done with a smile. That’s Lisal” 
any kind of problem.” 

Rick Scranton 

Associate Dean of the College of 


Engineering and Professor of 


Lisa Barlow, ’95 
Civil engineering major 


Civil Engineering Raynham, Massachusetts 


Northeastern University 


Boston 


study in the heart of a world-class city. And you'll meet lots of stu- 
dents like Lisa—bright, energetic doers who've chosen 
Northeastern as the place to build their futures. 

At Northeastern, you'll get plenty of attention. The student-to- 


faculty ratio is 11 to 1, and 80 percent of your classes have fewer 


than 25 students. 


Transferring from another school? We'll make it easy. Here at 


Northeastern, we won’t waste your time. You can resume your 
studies without delay, and you'll know from the start how many 


credits you’re bringing with you. 


For more information about the programs at Northeastern 


University, please call 617-873-2200, or write to the Office of 
Undergraduate Admissions, Northeastern University, 150 


Richards Hall, Boston, MA 02115. 


Learn even more. By doing. 


Northeastern University is anequ:d opportunity /dTirnmauve acuon educntiond insubaben armel japdloyer, 
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Buscan solucion a problema de salud Edificio B 


@ Un estudio dice que 
debe mejorarse calidad del 
aire en el edificio B; 
Gastardn $75 mil en 
limpieza general 


Por TRACY GEEKIE 
Editor 
(Trad.: Poe M. O’Noris) 


sera causa de cancer 0 problemas de 

prenez. Asi lo indica el resultado de 
un analisis sobre Ja calidad del aire del 
Corporate Medical Services, Inc. El estudio 
determina que “la exposicion a alergénicos 
0 irritantes” en el edificio es fuente de 
afecciones a empleados. 

El Tema del Aire Interno -nombre del 
reporte- en Northern Essex Community 
College es esfuerzo de John Burress, M_D., 
M.P.H. y Steven G. Miller, M.D. 

John R. Dimitry, presidente del NECC, 
dice: “Este reporte tiene contenido digno de 
atencion. Estoy tranquilo pero soy de los 
que piensan en todos y acttian localmente. 
Se debe confiar también en nuestra 
inteligencia en NECC... para esos que 
comparten el edificio B este reporte es buen 
punto de partida”. 

El reporte dice que “el problema es 
complejo, aunque es posible que se resuelva. 
Aunque presentimos que nuestras 
recomendaciones resolveran el problema, 
estas deben ser vistas como preliminares, 
que traeran otros debates y planes de 
asistencia. 

“Creo que el reporte ha resuelto dos 
puntos”, dice Joseph Brown, decano de 
Servicios Administrativos y autoridad del 
Comité para la Calidad del Aire Interior. 
“No existe contaminacion en el edificio. El 
problema es una combinaciOn de cosas que 
afecta a la gente en diferentes formas”. 

Los doctores fueron traidos para 
investigar el riesgo de salud concerniente a 
empleados del edificio B que se quejaron de 
dolores de cabeza, mareos y reacciones dela 
piel. “Tenemos gente con asma y problemas 
respiratorios”, dice Brown. “La mayor parte 
de las quejas proviene de empleados a tiempo 
completo”. 

El colegio recibio sus primeras quejas en 
febrero del 1988 en memorando dirigido a 
Brown. Veinticinco empleados del dificio B 
dieron quejas de un olor intoxicante en el 
edificio. Las quejas continuaron, indicandose 
que la causa del problema era un aire 
impuro. 

El estudio fue dividido en dos secciones 
y se inicié con preguntas a nuevos y antiguos 
empleados del edificio B. “El cuestionario 
fue revisado por el Comité de Aire Interno”, 
dice Mary Prunty, quien forma parte del 
comité. El cuestionario luego fue aprobado. 
De 87 posibles cuestionados, 78 proveyeron 
respuestas. 

“La gente del comité anim6 a la gente a 
responder”, dice Prunty. “Queriamos 


E: aire del Edificio B en Haverhill no 


muchas respuestas, por lo cual se nos envid 
una segunda carta”. Una profunda 
evaluaciOn médica llamada Fase II incluyd 
28 empleados. El “alto porcentaje” de 
empleados con sintomas fue “considerable”. 

“Aunque escogimos a esos de los que 
pensamos tenian sintomas relativos al 
edificio o al ambiente, no esperabamos 
encontrarlos en la mayor parte de los casos”, 
expone el reporte. A pesar de ello, hubo 
empleados que temian hablar por pensar 
que podia costarles sus empleos. 

“Muchos titubearon”, dice Prunty. 
“Estaban interesados en que su informacién 
médica fuese confidencial”. 

Elestudio revela que los sintomas cesaron 
tan pronto como los empleados 
abandonaron el edificio B. El reporte indica 
que los sintomas pueden surgir de oficinas 
desaseadas y de escasa ventilaciOn. 

“..cada individuo cito un problema de 
limpieza; que hay polvo y descuido, que la 
suciedad pulula en el edificio B. Ademas 
dicen que la ventilacién es inadecuada”, 
indica el reporte. El estudio estima que los 
problemas médicos no relacionados con la 
condicion del edificio pueden empeorarse 
porlaescasa ventilacion. No obstante, senala 
que esos que antes no tenian problemas 
médicos, pueden haberlos adquirido del 
ambiente que se respira en el edificio B. 

También pueden empeorar las alergias 
preexistentes en algunos empleados. “Esos 
individuos son mas sensitivos al ambiente 
contaminado del edificio”. 

Algunos cuartos del edificio B fueron 
revisados. Estos son B-120, B-109, y B-316 de 
los cuales hubo quejas de empleados. 

“En realidad no tenemos una opinién 
firme ahora sobre los agudos efectos 
causados por la oficina B-120”, se lee en el 
reporte. Este explica que “...CMS encontro 
evidencias clinicas para referir sobre 
reacciones alergénicas entre los ocupantes 
del cuarto B-109 ...algin receptaculo 
mantiene el aire impuro alli (la alfombra)”. 

Se encontré que el cuarto B-316 “debe 
ser limpiado y organizado”. Un segundo 
punto relativo a ese cuarto es la presencia 
de un hedor que podria provenir del 
laboratorio de fotos. No obstante, el extrac- 
tor de aire de dicho laboratorio no fue 
revisado para determinarse lo afirmado. 

A pesar de todo, el reporte pone a la 
espectativa ciertas limitaciones de las cuales 
los examinadores médicos estuvieron 
conscientes. “No hubo grupo de contro”, se 
lee. “Un grupo de control pudo haber puesto 
los resultados en mejor perspectiva, 
pudiéndose haber alcanzado asi alguna 
conclusion”. 

El] reporte también indica que las 
conclusiones son basadas en informaciones 
provistas por los empleados, y no consisten 
en “datos severos”. Dice: “No hemos 
evaluado datos obtenidos en forma cientifica 
rigurosa... Por ejemplo, ciertas quejas de 
empleados no se han verificado, ni 
confirmado en récords médicos o 
correlacionado con informaci6n objetiva 
externa”. 

En resumen, se indica que las 
conclusiones se basan en la sola evaluaci6n 
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Probando la calidad del aire 


hechaa un empleado, y que se requiere otra 
investigaciOn para llegar a un final. 

“Estamos satisfechos con el servicio 
recibido”, dice Prunty sobre la evaluacion. 
“Los fisicos son estupendos”. 

E] reporte, en su afan por dar razones del 
problema, provee recomendaciones para 
mejorar el aire del edificio. Once sugerencias 
son ofrecidas. Entre éstas, se debe mejorar 
la limpieza de las oficinas y areas “a prueba 
de alergia; mejorar la ventilaci6n y eliminar 
estimulantes nocivos, y tener precaucion al 
enviar empleados a los lugares en que ellos 
puedan haber adquirido problemas de salud. 

“Hemos tratado de acomodar a cada 
uno”, dice Prunty. “No podemos forzarlos a 
volver alli aunque ya hemos realizado 
muchos cambios”. 

“El comité esta adoptando el consejo 
médico”, dice Brown. Desde el pasado otono 
se realizO varios cambios en el colegio. 

“Nocreo que se haya hecho otra limpieza 
como la que vamos a realizar”, dice Brown. 
“Hemos removido todas las alfombras - 
pared a pared- de los sotanos. La mayoria de 
las cortinas ha sido sustituida, y se ha 
revisado la ventilacion del segundo piso del 
edificio B”. El costo estimado de la limpieza, 
dice Brown, sera de unos 75 mil dolares. 

“Vamos a dedicar ese dinero a ese 
proposito este afio”, indica. 
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E. Floudaras photo 
UN TRABAJADOR observa la insulacion y las condiciones de la estructura 
del edificio B. Algunos trabajadores de limpieza informaron sobre la 
presencia de panales de abejas en algunas areas. 


El precio no impresiona al presidente. Al 
contrario, dio importancia a la 
recomendacion numero once del reporte, 
que sugiere una nueva investigaciOn. Dice: 
“Si alguien piensa que este reporte puede 
resolver el asunto, es muy optimista. Tiene 
que haber otra investigaci6n”. + 

En resumen, el reporte sefnala: “Nuestros 
objetivos eran evaluar la reaccién de la 
gente acerca del aire interno y asesorar la 
severidad y caracter de las quejas sobre 
salud... No hemos enfocado puntos sobre 
construccion ni medidas que se toman en el 
edificio, aunque hemos considerado y 
conocido su importancia. 

“Creemos que las partes interesadas 
deben regirse por los siguientes pasos para 
resolver los problemas del aire en NECC”, 
indica el reporte. 

“Esté usted conscientre de que el edificio 
B tiene problemas; observe los aspectos de 
los problemas; entienda el nivel de riesgo a 
exponerse; y trabajen unidos para 
desarrollar una estrategia efectiva de 
intervenci6n”. 

El comité se reunira de nuevo para 
exponer sus reacciones en torno al reporte”, 
dice Dimitry. “Al parecer, ellos diran que las 
recomendaciones generales y especificas 
suenan bien, pero nosotros recomendamos 
que usted realice pasos adicionales”. 


A Sunday Afternoon With The Foundation 
Presents 
Flute & Piano Duo 
Michael Finegold — Flutist, David Pihl — Pianist 
Chaco Canyon — Greg Bullen 
C Major Sonata for Piano — Mozart 
Eb Major Sonata — Bach 
Flowers In Autumn - Michael Finegold 
C Minor Impromptu for Piano — Schubert 
Secrets of the Heart — William Thomas McKinley 


Sunday, March 19, at 2:00 p.m. 

The Gallery in the Library, 
Northern Essex Community College, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Admission Free and Open to the Public 
Co-sponsored by NECC Foundation 
and NECC 
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The Alliance for the Mentally Ill presents: 


"CONNECTING THE PIECES" 


New England Regional 
Sibling, Spouse, 
Adult Children 
Conference 


| 

| 
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: Saturday, April 8, 1995 
| 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. at N.E.C.C., Haverhill 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


SIBLING 


Registration: 8:30 to 9 a.m. $15 per person 
— Continental breakfast and lunch included 
Presentations: 

"Connecting the Pieces" by Wilma Selenfriend, MSW 

"Mental Illness Is a Physical Brain Disease" 
by Jill Bolte Taylor, Ph.D. 


For more information, call AMI W. Mass: (413) 786-9139 
For hotel accommodations, call Haverhill Confort Suite (508) 374-7755 
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Features 


Professor writes about his travels to Russia 


@ Even with corruption 
and poverty, a proud 
culture manages to hold 
itself together 


By MARK PALERMO 
Guest Contributor 


y would anyone take a vacation 
in Russia during January, while a 
war is starting? Actually, it was 


more of a spiritual journey than vacation. 


I am a soulful type. Immerse me in a 


country’s folklore, art and the daily life of 
the common people. And there are lots of 
folks out there like me. 

But for others with a bent for normalcy 
and predictability, allow me to be frank. If 
your idea of a vacation is sitting on a sunny 
beach or around a pool sipping mixed drinks 
and enjoying delicious food and socializing 
with smiling, cheerful people, then make it 
a point never go to Russia in winter. 

On a cold January morning, | arrived at 
Moscow airport after a brief stop in Finland. 
We had flown for an hour enroute to Mos- 
cow over desolate mountains, lonely little 
villages and frozen lakes. It was 9 a.m. , but 
the sun was just rising in an icy gray sky. 
The Russian airport personnel were late 
getting to the plane, and as we_ stood 
around in the aisles waiting for them to 


open the door, I wondered if this were a . 


typical example of Russian inefficiency or 
merely a circumstantial occurrence. 

“ Most everything you have heard about 
the inconveniences and incompetence of 
Russian institutions is probably true. I fi- 
nally disembarked from the plane and got 
in a line to go through customs. A humor- 
less, grim young woman with pancake 
makeup ceremoniously took my passport, 
coldly looked me over as if she were inspect- 
ing a pork belly or a side of beef and, with 
a disinterested nod, motioned me across an 
invisible boundary‘and into’ Russia. was 
entering the twilight zone and from that 
very moment] felt as if] were a character in 
a grainy, old black-and- white 1930s movie. 

I’m not complaining. On the contrary, I 
am glad that I decided to make this trip. 
Well-intentioned friends, associates and 
family members, none of whom had ever 
been to Russia, warned me of the dangers: 
Mafia activity, murder rates worse than the 
Bronx and Atlanta, corrupt police and so- 
cial institutions, armed drug addicts and 
anarchists running wild in the streets. The 
truth is, however, that Moscow and St. 
Petersburg are not much more dangerous 
than Boston, and certainly far less danger- 
ous than New York. 

The Russian people are mostly highly 
cultured and civilized. Most are well-edu- 
cated and well-dressed. In the subways, for 
example, I saw people stand many times to 
give their seats to an elderly person some- 
thing rare in our own inner cities. And 
while the subways are cheap and efficient, 
the stations are clean and without a trace of 
graffiti. 

The economic transformation from Com- 
munism to capitalism, coupled with grossly 
corrupt governmental bureaucracy,the ap- 
parent lack of objective legal standards, 
and the onset of another war at the worst 
possible time have produced a disordered, 
chaotic social environment. Certainly one 
of the most pressing problems is that there 
is almost no middle class in Russia. 

People are either very rich or very poor 
— mostly very poor. The average Russian 
salary is far less than $100 a month. The 
average old-age pension is around $25 a 
month. And while nobody seems to starve 
to death, many people, especially elderly, 
are dying from the lack of good nutrition. 

[like to eat nutritious food, but I couldn’t 
get a salad or even a fresh vegetable during 
the two weeks I spent there. Occasionally, I 
managed to get an apple for dessert. Even 
though I stayed in four-star hotels during 
my trip (the highest rating being a five,) the 


food was mostly tasteless and starchy. But - 


considering that the average Russian is 
lucky to be eating, I couldn’t complain. 
They were doing their best. Anyway, food is 
the last reason anyone should go to Russia. 


r 


The spires of St. Petersburg 


Unless, of course, you have deep pockets. 
Then it doesn’t matter where you go: you're 
going to eat well. 

By the way, a four-star hotel in Russia is 
about the same quality as the cheapest 
room in a Holiday Inn. The only difference 
is that it will run you about $150 a day. 
Fortunately for me, I was ona package tour. 

Except for the center of the city near the 
Kremlin, Moscow is not really a beautiful 
city. It seems as if the boxlike apartment 
buildings, mostly the same design, stretch 
out forever in all directions. It’s easy to get 
lost because every block looks like the rest. 

St. Petersburg, on the other hand, set 
upon the winding banks of the beautiful 
Neva River, is as elegant as any city in 
Europe. Established as the capital of Russia 
in 1712, its classical architecture and cul- 
tural development, were brought about by 
the Peter the Great - who reminds me of 
Thomas Jefferson because of his great imagi- 
nation and powerful intellect. Today, St. 
Petersburg’s residents have a decidedly more 
European air about them than Muscovites. 

Here’s a gastronomic treat for a cold 
Russian morning. On a weekend trip to 
Vladimir, my bus stopped at a rough hewn 
log-cabin style truck stop along the high- 
way. Alternately tending a wood stove and 
preparing coffee, a toothless, smiling old 
woman proudly offered us her version of a 
“blue plate special,” Russian style: a lard 
sandwich on black bread. The lard was a 
quarter-inch thick. Now I know why so 
many middle-aged Russians have heart 
trouble. 

Ihad expected to see long lines of people 
queuing up for food. Instead, I saw very 
little of that, although the stores have shock- 
ingly bare shelves. On busy downtown av- 
enues, babushkas set up little tables usually 
stocked with three or four moldy cabbages 
and a few knarled, midget-sized carrots. 

Inflation has skyrocketed. Just a few 
years ago, a dollar bought tworubles. When 
] arrived in Moscow, a dollar bought 3,500 
rubles and 10 days later, 4,000 rubles. Still, 
with all the talk of crime, social chaos and 
Russians going wild in their streets, I give 
the Russian people a lot of credit. If we 
Americans dealt with the same stresses, 
hardships and privations — I don’t know 
how well we’d hold up. 

The Mafia is a force to be dealt with, not 
so much by you as a tourist, but by anyone 


File photo 
RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURE peeks its way over the shoulder of ESL professor 
Mark Palermo, who visited the country in January. 


who wants to do business. Kiosk owners, for 
example, must pay protection money to 
gangsters in order to avoid having their 
kiosks destroyed, or worse. 

On one occasion, I was told about a 
young woman who has a good job in an 
office in Moscow. Her supervisor extorted 
12 percent of her pay in cash every month 
in order for her to avoid being laid off. The 
way the system is set up, she has no re- 
course but to pay him. I have heard many 
times that this kind of corruption is ram- 
pant. Even powerful multinational corpora- 
tions attempting to set up operations en- 
counter the same thing from corrupt gov- 
ernment officials looking for payoffs. Doing 
business in Russia is exasperating. 

Everything seemed ashen gray and cold, 
even. the people, In public, the Russian 
people are sullen, grim and, at times, rude. 
A new traveler to Russia must bear in mind 
that this is only one side of the people’s 
character; if you meet Russians in their 
homes, asI did, you are sure to see the other 
side. They are engaging, warm, considerate, 
very sentimental and among the world 
champs in hospitality and generosity. 

Another seeming contradiction in the 
Russian character is the relationship with 
the church. Two or three years ago, [watched 
Barbara Walters interview Boris Yeltsin on 
American TV. Barbara asked the usual array 
of loaded questions, mostly about his per- 
sonal life, reputed drinking, etc. Yeltsin, 


surprisingly, handled himself well and with 


dignity and poise, so much so that Walters 
ended up looking infantile. 


But one of Walters’ questions was about | 


how Yeltsin attends church even though he 
is an atheist. Yeltsin answered, without 
hesitation, that he was indeed an avowed 
atheist, but that he attends church every 
Sunday to participate in an important Rus- 
sian cultural rite. 

Prior to making this trip, I had spent 
some time listening to Russian language 
tapes so that I could learn some key words 
and phrases. Russian is a hard language to 
master, but anyone can learn 100 or so 
words. I find that it enhances my enjoyment 
of a trip, and people are flattered by even 
clumsy attempts to communicate in their 
language. 

Russians are a very proud and patriotic 
people, even more so while their country is 
engaged in a humiliating and turbulent 


Other Side of the World 


I was entering the twilight zone, and from that very 
moment I felt as if I were a character in a grainy, old 
black and white 1930s movie. 


chapter of their history. I was told that it is 
wise to use restraint in expressing sarcasm 
or humor regarding aspects of Russian life. 
This can be a sensitive area. World War II 
was even more intense for the Russian 
people than it was for America because 
much of it was fought on Russian soil. 
While America lost around 200,000 souls, 
the Russians lost millions. 

The city of St. Petersburg was blockaded 
for 900 days by the Germans. Thousands of 
people starved and froze to death during 
this terrible siege. Older Russians have a 
way of talking about the war as if it hap- 
pened only a year ago, instead of 50. 

Regarding the country's future,there 
seems to be only two ways to go. One 
scenario will be that Russia stumbles along 
toward democracy and some modicum of 
prosperity in the years to come. As bad as 
things are right now, a professor from New 
Hampshire whom I met in Russia, insists 
that things are slowly improving. 

The other scenario is that Russia will 
reach back for the strong arm of a dictator. 
There are at least two hard-liners waiting 
for Yeltsin to fall. Zhironovsky, of course, is 
well-known because of the extensive media 
coverage he has received. 

Yet another, perhaps less known to 
Americans, is the popular General Alexander 
Lebed. An outspoken and defiant critic of 
Yeltsin, Lebed became an nationalist hero 
in 1992 when, as commander of a 10,000 
man army in Moldava, he disobeyed orders 
from Moscow and battered the Moldavans 
with artillery in order to break up a sense- 
less territorial war between two ethnic 
factions. 

The Moscow Times recently said, “When 
Russians dream of a leader with a strong 
hand who will sweep into power and im- 
pose order on the country’s chaos, Lebed 
often stars in their fantasy.” 

So, that’s Russia: chaotic, contradictory, 
enchanting, full of surprises. America, on 
the other hand, is an insular country in 
terms of our awareness of other cultures, 
although this is changing. Somebody asked 


‘me, “We are the greatest country in the 


world. What could we possibly learn from 
Russia or any other country?” It is clear that 
Russians can learn much from us — espe- 
cially about running a successful market 
economy, but Americans can learn a lot 
from them as well. 

Russians have been innovators in art, 
music, ballet, architecture, literature, etc. 
And Russian culture, over 1,000 years old, is 
rich, alive and part of Russians people’s 
hearts and minds — while in young America, 
only two centuries old, fine arts and culture 
are mostly an activities for rich folks to 
flatter themselves. But what may be even 
more important for us as Americans is that 
Russians have what American politicians 
are always talking about — family values. 

In America, work is for many people the 
most important aspect of life. Not surpris- 
ingly, loneliness is a problem in our society. 
This is not to say that there are no strong 
families in America, but rather that every- 
day life revolves around work and money, 
to the point that the rapid pace and de- 
mands on our time and energy have dis- 
placed what are, to people in othercultures, 
unquestionably the most important things 
in life — neighbors, family, friends and 
community. Russia is stilla place where life 
is not centered around television, careerism, 
acquisition of things or vicarious living, but 
on people. This will probably change as a 
new generation of Russians reaches out for 
Pepsi, McDonald’s and M-TV. 

Robert Greenall, author of An Explorer’s 
Guide to Russia, writes, “While in America, it 
is common to put work before personal 
lives. In Russia, the opposite is almost al- 
ways the case... If Russians don’t know how 
to work, they certainly know how to play. 
Their ability to cast aside formality and be 
human should be a lesson to the rest of us. 
They celebrate in Asiatic fashion, long and 
hard, with large quantities of food and 
alcohol, and wild dancing and singing, of- 
ten all night. Alternatively, small groups 
gather in the kitchen or on a park bench, to 
drink tea or vodka and solve the world’s 
problems, or pour out their own — the 
nearest thing in Russia to a session with a 
psychologist.” 
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COLORFUL, ARTISTIC tattoos like this are popping up on all kinds of people and on different parts of the body. 


Some use jewelry as sexual aid 


® Several students explain their reasoning 
behind getting their body parts pierced, 
saying it can be addicting 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Managing Editor 


a wo questions always arise when it comes to body piercing — “Why 


@ did you do it?” and “Did it hurt?” One answer may be it’s more of 
4+. a personal statement than trying to jump on the body piercing 
bandwagon. 

One student, Tim Page, a biology major, decided to get his nose pierced 
five years ago and hasn’t looked back. Page now sports a pierced eyelid, lip 
and tongue. 

Surprisingly, he doesn’t have his ears pierced and is glad jewelry can be 
removed, unlike the permanent ink from a tattooist’s needle. 

“You can’t rip off a tattoo,” he said. 

Like a ring or a bracelet, the jewelry can compliment a person’s attire. 

“It’s an accessory,” Page said. “I can wear (them) when I feel like it.” 

Amy Cormellier, a commercial art student, has a tattoo on her ankle, 
and her tongue is pierced — twice, for now. 

Asked if she plans on additional piercing, she hesitated, as if she was 
afraid to answer, then revealed she wants both of her nipples pierced, her 


septum (the cartilage separating the nostrils) and her clitoral hood. 

Is body piercing just the latest fad? Not for Page and Cormellier. 

“I liked the way it looked,” Cormellier said: “I don’t care what other 
people think.” 

Concerning the pain involved with having their skin punctured, the two 
parties had differing opinions on the extent of the discomfort. One thought 
it was painless, while the other’s piercing experience wasn’t as positive. 

“It doesn’t hurt,” Page said. “It’s like getting a shot.” 

Cormellier had a different experience when it came to getting her 
tongue pierced. 

“When I had it done, it was in a bad environment,” 
artist) was wicked mean. I was so nervous.” 

Body piercing provides the benefit of individuality, but according to 
Page and Cormellier, it has erotic advantages as well. 

“Oral sex is really cool,” Cormellier said. 

Page added, “Girls have enjoyed it.” 

Music major Tammy Barnes, however, seems ambivalent about the 
whole process. 

“I wouldn’t do it, but it doesn’t bother me,” Barnes said. “I’m not too big 
on pain.” 

Eric D’Antonio, liberal arts student, used to have his naval pierced, but 
ended up letting it close when it interfered with basketball. 

“I just wanted it,” he said. “It didn’t hurt.” 

Like tattoos, people who participate in the art of body piercing say it can 
be addicting. 

“I do it for me,” Cormellier said. “It’s addicting; you get a rush from it.” 

Page agreed, saying “It becomes addicting.” 
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“The state (N.H.) wants us to avoid genital piercing,” Jamie said. “We try to avoid the penis espe- 
cially because it’s such a sensitive area. It’s not worth being sued if the customer is unsatisfied.” 
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sued if a customer is unsatisfied. That’s cool, though. We’d rather not.” 

Teenagers aren’t the only ones obsessed with this addictive hype. 
Studios administer to a wide range of ages. 

“A couple of weeks ago, a 50-year-old man wanted me to pierce his 
nipple,” Jamie laughed. “It’s the sexy thing to do now.” 

Bellybutton piercing is the most popular type of procedure. Mainly 
performed on women, the skin is cleaned, stretched and punctured and 
accompanied by a silver hoop. Quick, easy and painless, simple piercing is 
safe and worry-free, Jamie said. 

“The media hyped too many people up with false notions about body 
piercing,” he said. “You can’t get any infections unless they are self- 
induced. No organs are touched, just the skin. Ifyou keep these areas clean, 
the chance of infection is extremely slim.” 

Medical experts disagree. 

If piercing needles and equiptment aren’t sterilized correctly, continu- 
ous infections and swelling may occur. American Health's Judith Angerman 
also warns of tears and punctures from cheap jewlery or accidental snags. 

Although studios claim piercing is not harmful, there is a limit. Deep- 
rooted punctures and non-surgical accessories can cause problems. Dragon’s 
Lair only guarantees surgical steel accessories. 

“The body can’t reject this type of metal,” Jamie said. “As long as the kids 
don’t stick funny objects in the wrong places, everything is biologically 
fine.” 

Many authorities, including teachers and job interviewers, frown on 
this new look, deeming it childish, freakish and immature. Conformity and 
the safe style of too many ’90s adults, however, scares these multiply 
pierced recipients. 

“Who wants to be 100 percent accepted anyhow?” Jamie asked. 
“Everyone’s a freak in their own way sometimes. You can always take out 
an earing.” 

For those on society’s fringes, permanently changing the physical self 
is a means of both rejecting and provoking dominant culture. Body 
alterations are gaining ground — and even endorsements — thanks to pop 
happenings like the Lollapalooza tour, which featured tatoo booths, and 
the release of Madonna’s book, Sex, which depicts tattooed and pierced 
models. 

According to the Utne Reader, the reasons why people engage in body 
play, body art or body mutilation (the term used depends on one’s view of 
the phenomenon) are as “diverse as their personalities.” 

On an even more controversial level, the prime reason many people 
choose to puncture certain body parts is for sexual purposes. Some say-that 
pierced clitoral hoods, penises and tongues offer better sex and more 
intense orgasms. 
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Tris CUixL tittle creature is just one example of the variety 
of tattoos people are getting. 

Jamie completely agrees. 

“Unpierced genitalia is like masturbation. It feels good, but it’s not the 
same.” 

Sometimes, people opt to get really crazy, pushing the piercing limits 
too far. Assisting some five to 20 clients daily, Dragon’s Lair receives many 
requests. 

“IT once had a guy ask to get his neck pierced, right where the Adam’s 
Apple is,” Jamie said. “I guess there is no limit to people’s imagination — 
or insanity.” 

Piercing exhibitions, shown in various parts of the country, display the 
various possibilities of the art. On one visit, Jamie told of a Canadian man 
who punctured his left chest muscle with two very thick silver bolts. 

“That’s not piercing,” he laughed. “That’s sick.” 
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ly people get tattooed, but over the 


years, attitudes have changed and having a tattoo is no big deal anymore, 
“The Fly” said. 

While you must be 18 in New Hampshire to legally get a tattoo, there 
is no age limit and both “The Fly” and Williams have seen people well into 
their golden years come in for some artwork. 

“The oldest I’ve ever done is 81, but just last week, I had a lady in here 
well into her 60s,” Williams said. 

“The Fly’s” eldest customers were in their 70s. 

Why are all these people from all demographic categories suddenly 
bombarding local tattoo studios with their patronage? 

“The Fly” says the practice is becoming mainstream — everyone is 
getting them so everybody wants one. 

The ancient art of tattooing dates back centuries. They were a means of 
identification for Jews thrown into concentration camps during World 
War II. Satanic cults, gay activists and even local sports teams use tattoos 
as a symbol for unity. Today, it’s labeled cool - a work of art. 

Williams sees other reasons for the sudden influx of customers. 

“Over the years, tattoos have lost its stereotypes,” he said. “I wouldn’t 
say it is totally mainstream, but it is popular.” 

For the most part, the art of tattooing is a safe practice; however, there 
are some problems that could occur during the process. Although the art 
seems like an enjoyable process, potential customers should exercise 


caution before submitting to the procedure. 

There are many hazards faced by tattoo clients. Pigments inserted by a 
needle into the skin can cause such allergic reactions as swelling, redness 
and itching. The Center for Disease Control warns that AIDS can theoreti- 
cally be transmitted if the needle is reused or improperly sterilized. The 
hepatitis B virus can also be transmitted. Experts advise anyone interested 
in the process to check out various studios prior to making a commitment 

Williams confirmed that if a client suffered from certain medical 
conditions such as jaundice or insulin reactions, problems could occur. 

“If things are done right, there should be no problem with the average 
person,” he said. “But if you have some medical problems, we would advise 
you against it.” 

Williams says doctors’ offices will most likely advise you against any 
form of a tattoo, but he sees no problem with it, if everything is done 
properly. 

“The Fly” says he is fanatical about cleanliness and thinks all studios 
should be. 

“There are no dangers here, and we do everything totally sanitary,” he 
said. “We have to make our own needles, and we only use them once and 
then the needles are thrown out. We run a real clean process.” 

With the warm weather rolling in and tattoos becoming more and more 
prevalent, this summer may be the most colorful ever. 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire State Laws 


Massachusetts General Laws makes it illegal for anyone not registered as a qualified physician 


to tattoo a person. According to Chapter 265:34 states: 

“Whoever, not being registered as a qualified physician under Chap. 112, Sec. 2, or correspond- 
ing provisions of earlier laws, marks the body of any person by means of tattooing, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $300 or by imprisonment of not more than one year, or both.” 

Chap. 112, Sec. 2, defines the purpose of this law as the promotion of the public good and the 
protection of the citizens against the evils naturally resulting from the attempts of unskilled per- 


sons to practice medicine. 


New Hampshire General Laws, Chapter 314:a, requires tattoo and body-piercing parlors to be 
licensed by the N.H. Public Health and Human Services. 


Specific rules of hygiene must be administered and parlors will risk a large fine and possible 


loss of license if they fail routine state inspections. 
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New patt-timer does things a little differently 


@ Energetic sociology 
instructor takes a non- 
conventional approach to 
educating her students 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Managing Editor 


ith her youthful looks, casual 
dress and conversational teach- 
ing style, instructor Dorothy 


Oliver also brings a wealth of knowledge to 
her sociology students. 

Oliver, 35, is teaching her first semester 
at NECC after stints at Northeastern and 
UMass/Lowell. Her teaching style stems more 
from personal experience than typical text- 
book learning. 

Oliver took two years off from teaching 
to travel across the United States. 

“It was the best experience of my life,” 
she said. “Everybody in their lifetime should 
experience it.” 

Her favorite memories include Hilton 
Head, S.C., where she saw dolphins in the 
wild for the first time, and Sedona, Calif., 
for its powerful spirituality. 

Her reasons for wanting to travel the 
country were simple. 

“It’s more of an education than being in 
a classroom,” she said. “The U.S. is an 
amazing place. I’ve been to Europe and 
Southeast Asia, but I felt the need to see my 
own country.” 


Of course, Oliver traveled by car since, 
“It’s the only way to do it.” 

In her travels, Oliver found herself right 
in the middle of the OJ. Simpson brouhaha. 
While in Los Angeles, she drove through 
Simpson’s neighborhood and was startled 
by the ruckus that surrounded her. 

“I got home and turned on the TV, won- 
dering what all those helicopters were — 
that was the Bronco chase,” Oliver said. 

She drove to his home, taking her jour- 
nal with her so she could take notes, but 
couldn’t bring herself to get out of the car. 

“] just felt a real sense of exploitation,” 
she said. “I made some observations... it was 
too overwhelming.” 

Oliver also spent 10 months in a neigh- 
borhood ruled by gangs to get a better idea 
of urban life. 

“It was definitely an eye-opening experi- 
ence, “ she said. “It gave me a better per- 
spective on what those communities expe- 
rience.” 

She doesn’t speak too kindly of Los Ange- 
les, the so-called “City of Angels.” 

“It’s enlightening in the sense that, here 
you have a community in L.A. that’s ex- 
tremely wealthy, yet there isn’t much effort 
to eliminate the poverty surrounding that 
wealth.” 

A resident of Hampstead, N.H., Oliver 
commutes to New York each weekend to be 
with her boyfriend. 

She doesn’t believe in the “read the text, 
answer the questions at the end, and I'll test 
you on it” way of teaching. She believes 
interaction between student and professor 
is one of the more important aspects of her 
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DOROTHY OLIVER brings experience 
from her world travels to her class. 


job, and tries to blend her own knowledge 
with what the text provides. 

“I try to bring as much about what I have 
learned in my experiences and incorporate 
that with the text and the basics of what 
needs to be conveyed,” she said. 

“I don’t feel that there necessarily needs 
to be a hierarchal relationship in the class- 
room.” 


Taking the time to see what student: 
have to say about various issues not only 
provides insight to the rest of the class 
room, but to Oliver herself. 

“I want students to be able to learn a: 
much from (their fellow) students as they 
could possibly learn from me,” Oliver said 
“One way of doing that is engaging them ir 
discussion and conversation.” 

What students have to say may noi 
always be “correct,” but Oliver feels al 
opinions should be expressed, regardless 01 
their content. 

“I want them (students) to be able tc 
present ideas without the pressure of hav 
ing to be right,”she said. 

Keeping her own mind fresh and full 0! 
new ideas comes easily for Oliver. She keeps 
up with current trends and has the music 
library and ticket stubs to prove it. 

“I do my best to not lose my perspective 
on youth,” she said. “I like Pearl Jam, ot! 
course, and I like Pink Floyd. The last con: 
cert I went to was (Floyd’s) The Division Bel! 
at the Rose Bowl. That was great.” 

As for students mistaking her for a fel: 
low classmate, the most likely culprit points 
to her physical appearance. 

“People look at me and think I’m a lot 
younger than I am,” she said. 

Whether it’s the way she plays with het 
long black hair, her frequent smiles and 
laughter or the ripped jeans she wears tc 
class, it’s apparent that “35” is simply a 
number for Oliver. 

“Life can be so much richer than punch- 
ing a clock, and teaching is so rewarding for 
me.” 


U.S. struggles with teenage pregnancy crisis 


® Recent lecturer sees 
need for coordination _ 
between schools, churches 
and communities 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Staff Reporter 


he United States has the highest rate 
| of teen pregnancies in the industrial 
ized world, and experts say the prob- 

lem is getting worse. 

Eighty percent of teenagers between the 
ages of 13-19 are having sex, they say, and 
many do not understand the full impact of 
the situation until they bring the baby 
home. 

“A girl today reaches sexual maturity 
earlier than in the past, and this leads to 
having sex when she is not adult enough to 
know the responsibilities of her decision,” 
said Maria Reyes, a represen- 
tative of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children’s Good 
Start Program, in a recent 
Behavioral Science Club lec- 
ture. 

There are many reasons 
for the rising numbers, she 
said. 

“Teenagers are constantly 
being exposed to subliminal 
seduction by the media. Many 
commercials have hidden 
sexual meanings. When 
sexual intercourse takes place 
on TV, there often is no men- 
tion of birth control. In these 
times, when families, schools 
and communities are not in- 
volved in helping to prevent 
adolescent pregnancies, then 
the media becomes very in- 
fluential.” 

Values in society have 
changed, she said. The old 
double-standard that said 
women should be virgins un- 
til marriage and men should 
be experienced is becoming 
obsolete because many 
women are in the work force 
now, earning money and 
making decisions. They feel 
that they have the same free- 


doms men do. 

“Virginity has its roots in religion, and 
religion has been replaced by psychology,” 
psychology professor, John. Whittle. said. 
“Psychology says feel free to express your- 
self.” 


The Roman Catholic Church must take 
some of the blame, Reyes said. 

“In the Catholic faith, sex is only for the 
procreation of children; sex outside of mar- 
Triage is wrong, and so is the use of artificial 
birth control,” she said. “Many youngsters 
will pick what seems to be the lesser of two 
wrongs — sex without contraception. In that 
way, Many young girls convince themselves 
that they are not just having sex for the fun 
of it.” 

Combined with the influence of the 
media and the changing rules in society, 
Reyes said that poverty is also a leading 
factor for the high percentage of pregnan- 
cies in this country: 56 percent of mothers 
are poor; 27 percent are from low-income 
families; and 17 percent come from high- 
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income homes. Blacks have the highest 
pregnancy rates. 

“Many girls who get pregnant are very 
poorand cannotafford birth control,” Reyes 
said. “An abortion is about $300 in Boston, 
and these kids do not have that kind of 
money.” 

The teenage years are difficult for all 
teens, as they are under pressure to be 
adults, Reyes said. 

“They think that having sex is being an 
adult,” she said. “They lack self-esteem, 
they are risk-takers, they don’t want to 
upset their boyfriends by suggesting birth 
control. Minority groups, in particular, feel 
that they have no future, no options, so 
they take risks that other groups who feel 
good about their future in society don’t 
take.” 

Drug and alcohol use among teens, as 
wellas a history of early pregnancies in past 
generations of a family make this problem 
greater, Reyes said. 

“With drugs and alcohol, sex happens, 
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rather than being planned,” she said. 

Community support could help lessen 
the rising number of pregnancies. 

“There should be more sports organiza- — 
tions, more sex education, more groups 
like the Boy Scouts to keep these children 
busy,” she said. “Too many youngsters are 
left alone for up to three hours a*day 
without adult supervision. Without par- 
ents, the role model is the media.” 

Reyes has worked with the Good Start 
program for 10 years. 

“It is free. Many donations come from 
the United Way,” she said. “It addresses the 
needs of babies, toddlers and parents.” 

Parents are counseled in child care and 
nutrition. If needed, they can get help for 
substance abuse. 

According to Reyes, there is also a link 
between the high rate of teenage pregnan- 
cies and the increasing cases of child abuse. 

With help and support in the early years, 
the problem of child abuse will be lessened, 
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Top Notch gets ready 
for spring production 


@ A love for acting and 
directing gives play a 
positive outlook 


By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


T= Top Notch Players have unleashed 
another successful production that 
includes both men and women. 

Twelve Angry Citizens, a three-act play, is 
derived from Sherman L. Surgel’s Twelve 
Angry Men, written in 1955. The new politi- 
cally correct title created open auditions. 

“Acting is the spice of life,” said adviser 
Susan Sanders with a smile. “We have a 
variety of students in this play who are all 
just as excited as I am. These kids have a lot 
of natural talent.” 

The story centers around a 19-year-old 
male, on trial for his father’s murder. The 
12-member jury, already in session for six 
days, can’t reach a unanimous decision and 
is forced to put together the evidence and 
end the investigation. 

Sketchy details and vague witnesses 
cause a conflict ofinterest within the pannel. 

“Eliese Schumn, juror four, is one of the 
best actresses in the play,” said Carmen 
Russell, who play juror seven. “She has 
natural talent and experience that helps 
the whole cast.” 

The personal life of each jury member is 


affected by the on-going trial due to ques- 
tionable ramifications the judicial system 
posses. 

Putting their jobs and families on hold, 
these law-abiding citizens, nevertheless, 
commit themselves to the case. 

“Each scene is unique and adds depth to 
the play,” said Sarah Wendel, who plays 
juror eight. “Susan is wonderful and helps 
us greatly with the whole process.” 

Although the young man appears ca- 
pable of stabbing his father, a guilty verdict 
would sentence him to death. Many of the 
jurors, looking for the quickest and easiest 
way to end the case, make rash decisions 
attempting to get back their everyday lives. 

Though the play is timely, Sanders said 
it wasn’t intentionally staged to reincar- 
nate the exhausted O.J. Simpson case. 

“T've always loved this play, and it’s 
perfect to perform ina college atmosphere,” 
Sanders said.“The cast felt comfortable with 
my choice, and it is completely different 
from the OJ. trial. The play is rather old and 
doesn’t include today’s various updated 
technology. The issue may be the same, but 
the customs are different.” 

There are still 12 jurors, but today men 
and women decide the verdict where origi- 
nally it was just men. 

The hustle and bustle of conflicting class 
schedules, part-time jobs and child care 
makes it difficult to schedule rehearsals, 
but Sanders and her Top Notch Players are 
determined. 

“We always manage to present our audi- 
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TOP NOTCH Players become politically correct by adding a new slant to 
the play, ‘Twelve Angry Men’. Now, with the addition of women to the cast 
of jurors, this former all-male classic takes on a new look and title. 


ences with a great performance despite 
these difficulties,” Sanders said. “Year after 
year, the faculty is pleased and the kids are 
proud of their accomplishments. Acting is 
what happens when you don’t have time. 
They always do a great job.” 

Full cast rehearsals are Mondays, from 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m., and Fridays, at noon. 

“It’s fun learning how to play different 
characters,” said George Allicon, who plays 
juror 10. “I play a bigot who feels the man 


is guilty. Expressing his emotions is chal- 
lenging, but rewarding.” 

Opening night is March 31, and all audi- 
ence shows, scheduled for April 1, 6, 7 and 
8, have an 8 p.m curtain time. 

Tickets are available at the door. General 
admission is $5 and students and senior 
citizens pay a $4 entrance fee. 

The theatre is handicap-accessible and 
one night’s proceeds will benefit a local 
charity. 


Today's dress styles reflect our chaotic times 


@ Ever-changing fads | 
create a ‘what to wear’ 
hysteria in fashion world 


industry and its forever changing teen 

age clientele have created a newer 
and bolder acceptance of the loathed label, 
Generation X. 

Although most young adults of the 90s 
deny their lost identities, America has ac- 
cepted the label, causing a division on the 
designer runways.Where did it all begin? 

Individual dress, veiling the bodies of 
elegant woman such as Katherine Hepburn 
and Elizabeth Taylor, was popular during 
the black-and-white silver-screen movies of 
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yesteryear. 

The long and flowing gowns of the ’20s 
and ’30s shimmered on slender figures. 
Hats, coats, furs and gloves were worn on 
every occasion. These women displayed an 
undisputable show of class. 

Many fashion magazines today encour- 
age this dashing look of the older “roaring” 
days. GQsuggests proper grooming and tips 
on “how to attract sophisticated women.” 

On the female end, Mademoiselle, Glamour 
and Cosmopolitan all feature lustrous makeup 
advice, hair care for the extravagant woman 
and “20 sexy gowns for under $200.” The 
multi-generational flashback begins here. 

Take a moment to reminisce about past 
decades. Each had a clearly defined sense of 
style. 

Flowing bell-bottoms, peace signs and 
love beads adorned the long-haired and 
slender bodies of the 60s hippies. The plati- 
num eyelids of flash-dancing ’70s girls glis- 
tened on the disco floor and Madonna 
sparked the female punk rock look, wear- 
ing lacy clothing and bangle bracelets of the 
“get into the groove” ’80s. 

This generation, however, is a product of 
fashion burn-out. In the school hallways, 
movie theaters and dance clubs, a high 
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Permanent Hair Removal 


Beautiful Eyes 
Need 
Beautiful Brows 


Your eyes can be deeply 


enhanced by customized 
eyebrow shaping 
and contouring 


Curtis Electrology LE, CPE. 
& 379 Main Street Rte. 125) 
Haverhill 372-1165 


80% OFF 1° Tre vixen! 


percentage of young people are dressed in 
worn jeans, Converse Harlem Globetrotters- 
type sneakers and silver jewelry. The Salva- 
tion Army, Building 19 1/2 and roadside 
yard sales have become popular fashion 
outlets and baby doll barrettes are in. 

Areincarnation of the 60s? Perhaps. But 
wait, isn’t grunge hip? 

Seattle-based bands such as Nirvana, 
Stone Temple Pilots and Pearl Jam plagued 
the greasy, “I’ll-never-wash-my hair-again- 
look” upon their plaid-bearing fans. These 
teens cry out against labels, yet conform to 
the same style as their clan. 

Oh, yes, let’s not forget the lingering 
head-bangers, dressed in head-to-toe leather, 
who still sport upside-down crosses and 
worship Ozzy Ozbourne. 

This is the 90s. Appearance is either 
original or reborn from past eras. Body 
piercing, tattooing and smoking marijuana 
is popular, but so is drinking coffee and 
visiting art museums. Society esteems 
uniqueness and originality, yet people hate 
“wannabe’s.” 

The title Generation X, however hated, is 
indeed appropriate. Today, too many of us 
fall into a melting pot of trends. One does 
not dominate another. 
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Twenty years from now, people may not 
know what to call our outfits. A problem? 
Not really. Let them label us whatever they 
want. We're the ones who lived it out. 


1) The Rolling Stones’ first motion pic- 
ture was released in 1965. What was the 
documentary called? 

2) What movie launched Sting’s first 
acting role? 

3) Richard Lester directed the first two 
Beatle films in ’64 and ’65. The following 
year, he directed a Beatle in a non-rock flick. 
Who was that Beatle and name the movie. 

4) What act did Jimi Hendrix open for on 
his first major U.S. tour? 

5) What rock legend is buried in France’s 
Pere Lachaise cemetery? 

6) Which Beatle decided to go on his 
own, causing a breakup of one of the most 
famous bands in history? 

Answers: 
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art supplies 


eGift Certificates 
eStudent Discounts 
Available 


3 Old Danville Rd 
Plaistow, NH 


(603) 382-3ART WA 
Off Rt. 125 
across from Bradlees 
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@ Against Hollywood 
norms, realistic film 
addresses social issues 


By CARMEN RUSSELL 
Staff Reporter 


riumphs, tears and laughter, Boys on 
the Side is an emotion-filled movie 
you're sure to love. 

The film starts out as a hilarious account 
of how three women who come together on 
the East Coast and head westward to escape 
their pasts. Retaining its humor, the plot 
develops into a heavy-hearted story of how 
the trio combine their lives. 

Whoopi Goldberg stars as Jane Deluca, a 
club performer who hasn’t made it in New 
York and hits rough times with her career 
and her relationship. Mary-Louise Parker 
plays Robin Nickerson, a real estate agent 
looking for more than her life has offered. 

Robin places an ad to share’a ride to 
California and Jane answers. Along the way, 
they pick up Jane’s friend, Holly (Drew 
Barrymore). 

The laughs begin as personalities col- 
lide. Robin eventually learns that Jane is 
gay, but Jane isn’t the only one with some- 
thing to tell. Robin and Holly also have their 
secrets. 

Director, Herbert Ross, is no stranger to 
films of such extreme relationships. Ross, 
whose career includes hits The Turning Point 
and Steel Magnolias, notes the characters 
have an innate need to build an unconven- 
tional family as a result of their experi- 
ences. 

“The film reflects a world brimming 
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‘Boys on the Side’ is 
comic hit of the year 7= 


Movie Review 


with variations of race and creed, a world 
with diverse sexual preferences. Itis a world 
where the need for community is strong 
enough to overcome the pressures of soci- 
ety,” he says in published reports. 

Although the film may not be the per- 
suasive philosophical argument about fam- 
ily Ross believes it to be, it does deal with a 
unique bond these women share in the 
absence of family. 

The issue isn’t Jane’s sexual orientation 
or Holly’s involvement with her abusive 
boyfriend, but more of all their losses and 
their suffering. The three share an intense 
friendship, not as a surrogate family, but 
that doesn’t soften the impact they have on 
each other. 

Another mistake would be thinking Boys 
attempts to make a powerful presentation. 
It is just a warm film that happens to touch 
on several controversial issues-a first for 
Hollywood. 

Never before have audiences had the 
opportunity to see a film covering so many 
social issues without trying to turn their 
heads one way or another. Harder-hitting 
movies, such as Philadelphia, brought such 
concerns out into the open, but they have 
always been more focused on the right and 
wrong. 

The film’s motive is clearly “let’s enter- 
tain.” 

The cast leaves little room for improve- 
ment and all make their characters phe- 
nomenally convincing despite the complex- 
ity of each role. Goldberg combines her 
dramatic and comedic abilities in Jane and 
gives her a unique view on life. 

“Jane is a lonely, somewhat selfish 


‘ 


Who says three’s a crowd? 


woman who has never been able to sustain 
a career and who has failed on the personal 
level,” says Goldberg in the press release. 
“That is until she meets Robin (through 
whom) Jane becomes wanted, loved and 
becomes a necessary entity in someone 
else’s life.” 

The deepest and most difficult role, 
Robin, couldn’t have been portrayed more 
capably. Parker, who appeared in Grand 
Canyon and The Client, breaths compassion 
into Robin. The perpetually repressed Robin 
opens up as the film unfolds with help from 
Parker’s capability to show a troubled char- 
acter who is scared of what life has in store 
for her. 

Barrymore gives Holly constant expres- 
sion, which adds to the Boys’ comic side, but 
she lets everyone know when it’s time to be 
serious. 

David Newman composed the theme 
music for Boys, but the greatest contribu- 


Photo courtesy of Monarchy Enterprises 
WHOOPI GOLDBEG, Mary-Louise Parker and Drew Barrymore give an 
academy-hopeful presentation in this heartfelt real-to-life 90s drama. 


tion comes from the contemporary addi- 
tion of musical talents. Melissa Etheridge 
wrote I Take You With Me specifically for the 
movie, and Indigo Girls were added for 
background. 

Goldberg’s interpretation ofa club singer 
is also strengthened by a selection of songs 
ranging from Janis Joplin’s Piece Of My Heart 
to Roy Orbison’s You Got It. Bonnie Raitt also 
lends her talents here. 

Screenwriter Don Roos shows astound- 
ing creativity without falling into a trap of 
an all comedy or dreary philosophical drama 
situation. Of course, maybe Boys will leave a 
greater impact. 

Maybe only then we will see more mov- 
ies that are about that gray area of life and 
avoid the predominant black and white 
theory. 

Boys on the Side is a must see for anyone 
who doesn’t mind laughing a little at the 
way things are. 


Aspiring TV personality returns to Haverhill — 


@ Troubled youth turns 
life around with talent 
and budding career 


By MIKE BOISSELLE 
Staff Reporter 


ctor/singer and Haverhill na- 
A Brian Evans, appearing 

on Beverly Hills 90210 and Full House, 
recently gave an hour talk and autograph 
session in the student center. 

Evans has a wide career besides the two 
hit series. He has been in a film titled Book 
of Love and has sung the national anthem at 
places like Fenway Park and the Great West- 
ern Forum in Los Angeles. 

He has also performed in a few commer- 
cials for such companies as MacDonalds 
and Twix. 


Locally, people know Evans for other less 
positive reasons. 

Evans was incarcerated on felony theft 
charges in 1991 for impersonating Casey 
Kasem to open'a travel agency account. 
Evans and his friends then used the account 
to fly to various locations. One trip included 
stops in Boston and Maine to buy some 
lobster. This trip ran up a tab of $2,900. 
Kasem pressed charges and Evans was sen- 
tenced to six months probation. 

Evans had already planned to go to Bal- 
timore and sing the national anthem for an 
Orioles game. This violated his probation, 
and he was sentenced to a year in prison. 

“While I was in prison, I realized that my 
life was such a mess. I had been getting in 
trouble for manipulating situations,” Evans 
said. “Being in jail was the first time in my 
life I had to be responsible for something I 
did, but that’s life, and I’ll have to deal with 
it:3 

After he was released from prison, Evans 
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auditioned and earned the part of Keanu 
(Kimmy’s boyfriend) on Full House. 

Evans referred to being Kimmy’s boy- 
friend as “O.K.” 

He writes about all of his experiences in 
his autobiography Dreamer, now available 
on cassette and paperback. 

“The book’s about making it within the 
industry based on foundation, honesty and 
doing it, rather than just saying it,” Evans 
said. é 

When Evans looks back at the early part 
of his career and jail time, he doesn’t want 
people to remember him as Casey Kasem. 

“I want to be respected and liked for 
what I am. I’m not Casey Kasem!” he said. 

Evans says he now knows how to do 
things the right way. 


“I basically went all the wrong ways,” he 
said. “I’ve learned through a lot of horrible 
experiences and horrible things whaf the 
right way to do it is.” 
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Guitarist saves this ‘extremely’ bad album 


@ Extreme’s previous 
showing of talent hides in 
their latest release 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


aiting For The Punchline is an 
appropriate title for Extreme’s 
latest work because after listen- 


ing to it, people find that the purchase of 
the $15 CD places the joke on them. 

The three albums preceding Punchline 
show a progression of the group’s talents 
with III Sides To Every Story unveiling musical 
brilliance. Their latest album, however, 
doesn’t come close to past successes; its 
only redeeming value lies within the hands 
of guitarist Nuno Bettencourt. 

Bettencourt, trained-in the Edward Van 
Halen school of guitar godism, has always 
used a funkier version of VH’s craft to 
express his frame of mind. This style is 
rarely shown, though, and in its place is an 
unrelated sound more suitable to today’s 
harder-edged music. 

This album isn’t weak. Some of 
Bettencourt’s best recordings appear , most 
in the form of introductions to songs. 

Also to his credit is a phenomenal in- 
strumental, titled Midnight Express — a must 
for guitar enthusiasts. Here, Bettencourt 
showcases astounding finger speed, never 
limited by the acoustic’s coarser strings. 
Not all flash, this piece has substance in the 
form of a strong melody. This may be the 
best track on the CD. 

From here, the compliments are few and 
far between. 

The album reeks of anger and solitude in 
an attempt to coincide with the now popu- 
lar 90s, “I’m pissed-off music groove.” The 
titles alone paint a dark picture with songs 
like, There Is No God, Tell Me Something I Don’t 


. Music Review 


Know, Leave Me Alone, 
Evilangelist. 

Unlike most albumns, that thrive on 
songs about love and relationships, Punchline 
has only one song, unconditionally, that deals 
with the subject. 

With this song, the group tries to reprise 
its earlier success with More Than Words. The 
song may be played often on the radio, but 
it is not as strong as earlier efforts. 

Other outside musical influences often 
show up. Naked begins with a Hendrix-like 
acoustic riff, spoiled by the actual song. 

Evilangelist begins with a strong resem- 
blance to the Zeppelin tune, Kashmir, but 
instead of Plant’s familiar verse, “Oh, let 
the sun béat down upon my face,” singer 
Gary Cherone breaks the mood with his 
voice. 

Leave Me Alone is reminiscent of Queen- 
style songwriting and singing, but Cherone 
doesn’t have the talent or range to pull it 
off. 

Actually, Cherone doesn’t have any range 
at all. He opts to almost talk his way through 
songs in a rap-style manner. Singing is 
almost nonexistent, with the exception of 
Unconditionally, and the choruses of Shadow 
Boxing and Hip Today. Harmonizing is also 
all but gone. 


No Respect and 


./' This album makes you wait throughout 


the song to hear the guitar solo, when 
normally it would be used to compliment 
the songwriting. 

Finally, drummer Paul Geary is replaced 
by Mike Mangini. 

Geary leaves only three tracks for 
Mangini to work on and instead of showing 
up his predecessor, Mangini succumbs to 
Geary’s basic percussion style. 


Much more was expected from this Bos- 
ton-based band, but without Bettencourt, 
this album would be an “Extreme” failure. 


A Bachelor’s Degree 
May Be Closer Than 


You Think! 


Upcoming Events 


Crossword Answers 


® Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: 
Degrees of Abstraction: from Morris 
Louis to Mapplethorpe through Oct. 
22. For tickets, call (617) 267-9300. 
@ House of Blues, Cambridge: Ron 
Levy’s Wild Kingdom Stampedes 
March 14 and 28 at 6:30 p.m. For 
tickets, call (617) 491-2100. 

@ American Repertory Theatre, 
Cambridge: Demons performing 
March 30-April 5. For tickets, call 
(617) 547-8300. 


Answers to 
King Crossword 
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North Adams State College 


North Adams, Massachusetts, 01247 


orth Adams State College, the public liberal arts college in Massachusetts, can 
offer Northern Essex Community College students the following transfer opportu- 


nities: 


¢ Maximum transferability of credit from NECC. NASC will 
accept up to 75 credits of coursework. 


¢2.0 minimum grade point average required for admission. 


¢ Academic Recognition Scholarships based on grade point 
average, renewable and no-need based. 


* Massachusetts Transfer Compact programs accepted as a 
unit fulfilling our General Education Core. 


¢ Located in the Berkshires, the cultural and recreational 
opportunities are second to none. Tanglewood, Berkshire 
Theatre, Jacobs Pillow, Ski Resorts, Hiking and biking 


Trails, etc. 


¢ On-campus housing available to transfer students 


* Transfer admission to all our academic programs: 


For further information 
contact: 

Denise Richardello 
Director of Admissions 
800-292-6632 ext 5410 
or 413 662-5410 


¢ Allied Health/Biology 
Sports Medicine 

¢ Business Administration/Econ. 
Accounting 
Marketing 
Management 
Finance 

¢ Chemistry 

* Computer Science 
Information Systems 

¢ Education Certification 
Early Childhood 
Elementary Education 
Middle School 
Secondary 

¢ English/Communications 
Journalism 
Broadcast Media 
Literature 
Public Relations 
Writing 

¢ Fine and Performing Arts 
Art 
Arts Management 
Music 
Theatre 

¢ History 

¢ Interdisciplinary Studies 
Pre-Law 

Mathematics 
Medical Technology 

Cytotechnology 

¢ Philosophy 

¢ Psychology 

* Sociology/Anthropology 
Social Work 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


ADMIT IT, TYRELL, 
YOU'RE STILL CRAZY 
ABOUT KEISHA, 


1995 


STOP BUGGIN’ YUSUF.’ SURE 
THE TWO WEEKS WE DATED 
WERE GREAT, BUT WE'RE 


JUST FRIENDS NOW. 


THE SPATS by JEFF PICKERING 


WHEN I WAS YOUR AGE WE 

DIDNT HAVE TOILET PAPER... 
ww INSTEAD, WE USED THE OLD 

SEARS AND ROEBUCK CATALOG! 


©1905 by King Footures Syndscate, inc. World rights reserved. 


Youre d winner 
of a tadio Call-in 


DOESN'T THAT MAKE YOU 
INET DAE 
2 DAYP YOU BET, 


AND JUST BECAUSE L 
HAVE ONE LITTLE PHOTO 
OF HER DOESN'T MEAN 

I’M STILL. HOOKED. 


GRANDPA... 
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IT’S NOT THE 
LITTLE ONE THAT 
WORRIES ME! 


Pevesas siy6u jy YeID Aver S661O 


(T ALSO MAKES ME THINK I SHOULD 
HIDE MY COMIC BOOK COLLECTION 
WHEN GRANDPA COMES To VISIT. 


Vs geste Saha 
And The Gland Prize ts 
lunch at Nathan's with 
LuCigne Pavaref Tj 
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ACROSS 
1 Taj Mahal 
locale 
5 Wheel part 
8 Slightly open 
12 Rich earth 
13 Rubber tree 
14 Change decor 
15 TV comedy for 
Gerald McRaney 
17 Taylor and 
Steiger 
18 Gazed rudely 
* 19 Slip by 
21 House wing 
22 Capital of 
Yemen 
23 “— de abajo” 
(Azuela novel) 
26 Evergreen tree 


28 Heron 

31 Killer whale 

33 Polite title 

35 Icelandic 
tale (peak) 8 Put in order 

36 Large artery 59“What — 9 TV game show 

38 Ruby or opal is new? 10 Appends 

40 — Kippur — DOWN 11 One Kennedy 

41 Space lead-in | Charitable 16 Depend 

43 Energy gift 20 New Guinea 

45 Writing pad 2 Capricom town 

47 Gladdens 3 Indian prince 23 Mauna — 

51 l4th-century 4 Tove Italian _--24 Spanish gold 
atoners “vie 25 TV game show 

52 TV feature ae 27 Fright 

54 Propel the pied follower 
gondola Closely 

55 Before 6Pie—mode 39 Hishlend sap 

56 Big cat 7 Natives of 32 Artist’s 

57 Prophet an ancient studio 

58 — Dashan kingdom 34 Puts ona 


pedestal 
37 “Where the 


Boys —” 
39 Temperate 
42 “How the — 
Half Lives” 
44 Twin crystal 
45 Bugle call 
46 Lotion 
ingredient 
48 Labor 
49 Epic poetry 
50 Auld lang — 
53 Brazilian 
macaw 
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SEATTLE 
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Find the listed words in the diagram. They run in 
all directions-forward, backward, up, down and 


diagonally. 
Alki Point Lumber Rainier Washington 
Boeing — Mariners Ships Wood 
Cascades Olympics Space Needle World's Fair 
Harbor Puget Sound Supersonics 


Top 10 Singles 
1. Brandy: Baby (Atlantic) 

2. Des’ree: You Gotta Be (550 Music) 

3. Madonna: Take A Bow (Maverick/ 
Sire/Warner) 

4. Soul For Real: Candy Rain (Uptown/ 
MCA) 

5. Hootie And The Blowfish: Hold My 
Hand (Atlantic) 

6. Sheryl Crow: Strong Enough (A&M) 
7. The Notorious B.1.G.: Big Poppa/ 
Warning (Bad Boy/Arista) 

8. Dionne Farris: I Know (Columbia) 
9. Brownstone: If You Love Me (Epic) 
10. Melissa Etheridge: If I Wanted To/ 
Like The Way I Do (Island) 


Top R&B Soul 
1. Brandy: Baby (Atlantic) 
2. Soul For Real: Candy Rain (Uptown/ 
MCA) 
3. Subway (Featuring 702): This Lil’ 
Game We Play (BIV/Motown) 
4. Brownstone: If You Love Me (MJj/ 
Epic) 
5. The Notorious B.I.G.: Big Poppa/ 
Warning (Bad Boy/Arista) 
6. Immature: Constantly (MCA) 
7. Jodeci: If You Think You’re Lonely 
Now (Mercury) 
8. Karyn White: Can I Stay With You 
(Warner) 
9. Adina Howard: Freak Like Me 
(Mecca Don/East West/ERG) 
10. Christopher Williams: Dance 4 Me 
(Giant) 


Video Rentals 
. True Lies (Fox Video) 
. The Client (Warner) 
. The Mask (Turner Home Ent.) 
. Blown Away (MGM/UA) 
. Wolf (Columbia TriStar) 
. Renaissance Man (Touchstone) 
. Maverick (Warner) 
. When A Man Loves A Woman 
(Touchstone) 
9. I Love Trouble (Touchstone) 
10. Speed (Fox Video) 
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This Week in History 


March 14: In 1994, Associate Attorney 
General Webster Hubbell, a close 
friend of President and Mrs. Clinton, 
resigned in order to focus ona dispute 
with his former partners at the Rose 
Law Firm in Little Rock, Ark., which 
had been marginally linked to the 
Whitewater investigation. 

Also in 1994, Senator Bob Packwood 
(R-Ore.) dropped a court battle to pre- 
vent a Senate committee from gain- 
ing access to his diaries in a sexual 
harassment investigation. 

March 16: In 1926, Dr. Robert H. 
Goodard demonstrated the practical- 
ity of rockets at Auburn, with the fuel 
rocket which traveled 185 feet in 2.5 
seconds. 

In 1968, the Myali Massacre took 
place in South Vietnam wherein 22 
South Vietnamese peasants were 
slaughtered by an American service- 
man, Lt. William L. Calley Jr. 

In 1978, the U.S. Senate voted to 
give approval toa treaty guaranteeing 
the Panama Canal area’s neutrality 
after the year 2000. 

March 17: In 1766, the Stamp Act 
was repealed. 

March 18: In 1963, the Supreme 
Court ruled that all criminal defen- 
dants must have counsel and that 
illegally acquired evidence was not 
admissible in state as well as federal 
courts. 

March 19: In 1687, Robert Cavelier, 
Sieur de La Salle, was killed during a 
mutiny. 


See Crossword and 
MagicMaze answers, 
page 15 
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Women's team looking 


@ Despite playoff 
ineligibility, Knights 
conclude an overall 
successful season 


By DANNY ROGER 
Staff Reporter 


ith five seconds left, Chery] 
Lemoine threw up a three-point 
shot; when it fell through, it was 


the last shot taken by a Knight until next 
season. 


Because the women’s basketball program: 


is under probation, there was no post-sea- 
son berth for the 10-12 NECC Knights. Ac- 
cording to head coach Mike Smith, the sea- 
son was not a letdown, however. 

“T thought I had a successful season,” he 
said. “Considering what the team was up 
against and the fact that a week before the 
season, five players were ready to go, one 
returning from last season, one recruit, and 
three walk-ons.” 

At the end of the season, the Knights had 
six players, which might explain why the 
team lost its last four out of five games. For 
the whole season, the Knights never had 
more than nine players dress for a game. 

Despite the hard luck, the team still 
managed to stay at the top of the region, 
finishing fourth out of nine teams in Divi- 
sion I. 

The fourth-place finish was due, in part, 
to Lemoine’s dominant inside play. 

Lemoine averaged 18 points (including a 
career-high 37 points against Newbury Col- 
lege) and 15 rebounds per game, good for 
third and second in the region, respectively. 

“My biggest disappointment was that 
Cheryl ended up third in scoring and second 
in rebounding in the region and she can’t 
get recognized,” Smith said. “I know Cheryl 
would’ve made first team all-region (if not 


Sports Analysis 


for the team’s probation).” 

Although not playing last semester, 
Deana DelTorchio contributed nicely this 
semester, filling the gap left by Liz Donovan. 
DelTorchio brought some tough inside play 
and a nice southpaw touch to the Knights, 
averaging 11.9 points per game. 

“Deana really helped us out down low,” 
Smith said. “She showed that she can score, 
and we expect her to be a leader next 
season.” 

Stacie Dion was the floor commander, 
dishing out eight assists per game, good 
for tops in the region. She also contributed 
nine points per game while shooting 69 
percent from the free-throw line. 

“I knew that Stacie was a shooter and a 
good ball-handler, but what caught my eye 
was that she pulled down a lot of impor- 
tant rebounds,” Smith said. “She’s steady, 
and she’s going to be a very important 
player next season.” 

Other players who finished out the sea- 
son were Charlene Bourque, Christine 
Caron, Connie Kyricekopoulas and 
Dahianara Colon. af 

Bourque would dive for the loose ball or 
wrestle for a rebound. She averaged just 
under five points per game, but her role 
wasn’t to score but to use her aggressive 
play. 

“Charlene was ‘Mr. Hustle,’ diving for 
loose balls. She was a hard worker,” Smith 
said. “Christine was a big help on the 
boards, and Connie knew her role coming 


* off the bench. Dahianara was the one who 


would step up her play when the team was 
down, and when she did, it gave the team 
a big lift.” 

Asateam, the Knights scored 53.4 points 
per game while giving up 56.6. Most of the 
women played the full 40 minutes while 
other teams were able to put in players 
with fresh legs. This would haunt the 
Knights later on in the year, losing by an 


Tyson's term nearly over 


@ Explosive knockouts 
hardly explain why this 
fighter will regain the title 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Sports Editor 


e was a Brooklyn ghetto street kid, 
H who, at the age of 13, was taken in by 
boxing manager Cus D’Amato. 
“Tron” Mike Tyson had a poor upbring- 
ing, which accounts for his untamed, ani- 
malistic way of fighting in the ring. He was 
the type of fighter who, when you blinked, 
exploded with a flurry of punches, which 
usually led to a knockdown. 
This young rage of fury developed his 
own hard-hitting style, sending many oppo- 
nents to the canvas in the first round. 
In March 1992, Indiana state judge, 
Patricia Gifford dealt him one of his own 


SAP scvance 


Experience builds confidence. 


knockout punches when she read the jury’s 
verdict - guilty. He was sentenced to 10 
years in a state prison, (four suspended). 
He was convicted on two counts of deviate 
sexual behavior against Miss Black America 
contestant, Desiree Washington. 

While in prison, Tyson during an inter- 
view by Larry King, said the road to 
regaining his title would not be difficult. 
He felt it should not be hard with the lack 
of talent in the heavyweight division. 

With an old champion in George Fore- 
man, Evander Holyfield’s “glass jaw” and 
Riddick Bowe, who could not hold on to a 
title for the life of him, Tyson’s one-round 
knockouts should be as common as when 
he first began. : 

Over three years has passed and now he 
is up for parole, which, supposedly, may 
set him free. In reports, he has said he will 
return to the ring and regain his champi- 
onship title regardless of obstacles. He 
ended his reign with a record of 40-1. 


Co-op can help 
you reach your 
career goals. 


Improve your options - 


visit the Co-op office (C310) or 
call (508)374-3722 


Staking out the post 


towards next season 


File photo 


KNIGHT CAPTAIN Cheryl Lemoine departs after finishing third in the 
region in scoring and second in rebounds. 


average of 30 points to quality opposition. 
But they also had their moments against 
teams such as Springfield Technical Com- 
munity College, Roxbury and Community 
College of Rhode Island. In these games, the 
Knights won by an average of 32.5 points. 
Now that the season is over, the recruit- 
ing process has begun. Smith is looking for 
players interested in attending a commu- 
nity college as well as play basketball. 
“It’s tough to recruit because Division I 
and II can offer scholarships, and Division 
III can’t,” Smith said. “It’s hard for kids to 
handle the load because they have to sup- 
port something. It’s sad. I wish we had 
dorms; there are a lot of kids that want to 
get away from home and live at school.” 
With Lemoine not returning, and the 
possibility of Bourque and Kyricekopoulas 
not coming back, the Knights will need 
someone who can score and rebound in the 


key to help out DelTorchio. 

“Losing Cheryl is going to be a big hole 
to fill,” Smith said. “We also need an out- 
side shooter. 

“I need all returnees stepping up next 
year, and by playing 35 to 40 minutes a 
game, they know what it will take to win,” 
Smith said. 

The Knights surprised many teams even 
though they were on probation. They could 
have packed it in, but they didn’t. Through- 
out the season they played with determina- 
tion and heart keeping them in the game. 

“I would have liked to finish above .500,” 
Smith said. “I could go back and look at a lot 
of things, but I can’t be disappointed with 
them at all. I respect them more than any 
team that’s played here. They knew they 
couldn’t go anywhere, the freshman sacri- 
ficed their eligibility to play, and most ofall, 
they never quit.” 


An Admissions Representative from 


Johnson & Wales University 


will be at Northern Essex Community College to 
speak with students about opportunities at 
Johnson & Wales University! 
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Over 50 majors in the fields 


of Business, Hospitality, 


Technology, and Foodservice 


Liberal Transfer Credit Policy 


e Financial Aid available 
for those who qualify 


e 4-day school week 


Cafeteria Lobby 
Wednesday, March 29, 1995 
11:00 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 


R.S.V.P. 
Barbara DiSaia, Admissions Representative 


1-800-343-2565 ° 


(401) 823-1335 


(you may call collect) 
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(YES! 1d like more information about Johnson & Wales University. 


LC Please have an Admissions Representative call me. 
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Using scabs isn't a 
very good. solution 


@ Baseball won’t return 
until the game’s elite and 
ownership reach some sort 
of compromise 


ne after the other, the days con- 
tinue to slowly pass as we now 
encounter number 217, 218, 219... 

Baseball players and owners have yet to 
reach an agreement, so we sit today as we 
have since Aug. 12, 1994, without baseball. 

Oh, but what is this proposal acting 
commissioner Bud Selig has now stuck us 
with? 

Selig, although no one is quite sure how 
he did it, has returned America’s favorite 
pastime. Oh thankyou mighty one, how the 
greats have been missed. How much longer 
could the public have survived without 
seeing the likes of Frank Thomas, Ken Griffey 
Jr. and Barry Bonds on the field? 

After the remainder of the 1994 season 
and, for the second time in history, the 
cancellation of the World Series, the two 
sides have finally reached a conclusion. 

Wait just a minute, let us be fooled no 
longer. The professional athletes have not 
returned to their jobs. Sure, the daily news- 
paper contains a listing of box scores in 
each issue, but take a look down the line 
ups. One will not find the popular names 
we've become accustomed to. 

Not listed in the Red Sox lineup are the 
names Greenwell or Cooper, and home 
runs by Canseco and Vaughn are an after- 
thought. There is no mention of Clemens’ 
starting pitching or Kenny Ryan racking up 


a save. 

Rather, what we have gathered is a list- 
ing of single-and double-A players along 
with former little league castoffs. The Bos- 
ton Red Sox roster now includes, Clyde 
Pough, Tim Graham and Ed Fulton. 

Granted, both sides are attempting to 
achieve some form of compromise to re- 
turn baseball’s structure to what it once 
was. Why are baseball’s elite blinding us by 
replacing the game’s greatest players? Is 
this a ploy by the hierarchy to convince the 
players baseball will be played regardless of 
who is on the field. 

From the very beginning, owners hoped 
the players’ short-term greed would de- 
stroy the effort they and the players associa- 
tion had made. This is the seventh stoppage 
of play since the founding of the union, 
which refuses to give in. 

Even those within baseball ownership 
and management have let their negative 
attitude concerning “scabs” be known. 

“(They) are amateurish, ineffective and 
doomed to failure,” said Baltimore Orioles 
owner Peter Angelos in a Los Angeles Times 
article. “This is Selig’s delusion, ill-con- 
ceived, ill-advised, bizarre, ludicrous, un- 
conscionable. This is our national game, 
and this is no way to treat it.” 

The Oriole organization has come under 
fire for its refusal to field a replacement 
team, which forced their scheduled adver- 
saries to cancel those missed games. 

Detroit Tigers skipper Sparky Anderson 
may lose his job after walking out of spring 
training, refusing to manage replacement 
players. Anderson told the media and Tiger 
ownership he would return when the e- 
troit Tigers returned. 

The Tigers are considering firing and 
replacing the feisty manager, even though 
he’s been with the club for 14 years. 

Baseball will be long tarnished by the 
harsh outcome of the 1994 MLB season. It 
marked the only the second time the World 
Series was canceled. The other was in 1904, 
when the National League champion NLY. 
Giants owner John T. Bush refused to field 
a team, because he considered the Ameri- 
can League a minor league. 


And amongst the cloud of dust arises... 
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PHILLIES PITCHER George Riley applies the tag on Boston’s Todd Carey 
during a Red Sox Spring Training game at Riley Stadium in Clearwater, Fla. 


The players are in part to blame for the 
repealing, but whose fault is it, really? 

The owners have gradually brought about 
this downfall. Their idea of a salary cap 


"should have been instituted 15 years ago, 


when there were very few million-dollar 
players. 

But with free agency, big-name players 
were entertained by big-money contracts. 
Ownership led to this inflation of salaries 
and should be held responsible. 

This “scab” players ploy is the owners’ 
way of saying to the players, “We don’t need 


you because we can still have baseball with- 


out you.” Is this still baseball? 

No. We are being entertained by inexpe- 
rienced players who believe this is their 
only shot at the big leagues. What will 
happen to many of these players when the 
owners anid players union reach an agree- 
ment? They will return to their city jobs, 
plumbing or other careers. 

This spring has brought us a few names 
from years passed. Aging has-beens Oil Can 
Boyd, Sam Horn, Ted Higuera and 1984 Cy 
Young and MVP winner Guillermo “Willie” 
Hernandez are taking advantage of a prob- 
able last chance. 

Many of the minor leagues’ best players 
refuse to play baseball, leaving us primarily 
with a group of undeveloped players look- 
ing for a tiny piece of publicity. In essence, 
baseball is being played, but it is not the real 


thing. Even Michael Jordan, the most fa- 
mous minor-leaguer of all time, refuses to 
play. 

How could the baseball hierarchy try to 
blindly sneak the “game” back into our 
lives and hearts? Perhaps there are a few 
lost souls who haven’t noticed Greg Maddux 
isn’t on the mound staring down an await- 
ing Jeff Bagwell. No tape measure Albert 
Belle home runs are mentioned nor any 
strong outings by fireballer Randy Johnson. 

Selig and his men made a terrible deci- 
sion when ruling to use these players. Sup- 
pose an agreement isn’t reached by open- 
ing day. Games using replacements will 
count to a team’s final standings. It is likely 
the 1995 World Series may contain these 
synthetic players, vying for the sport’s pres- 
tigious championship. 

Professional baseball should only be 
played if its best players are suited-up and 
on the diamond. Scabs are not the solution 
to the last seven baseball-less months and 
the game should not be resumed until a 
mutual agreement is made. 

The owners’ reckless spending on free 
agents forced the need for a salary cap to 
lower the ballooned contracts. It is time 
they make some provisions and design a 
plan more appealing to both sides. 

This institution of replacement players 
serves as a diversion. The game will not 
return until the very best reappear. 


Minus egos and attitudes, baseball is back 


George 
Scione 


@ Baseball now returns, 
fielding many determined 
blue-collar players 


wners and players have caused many 

problems by annually increasing 

salaries. As a result, the baseball 
world is in limbo, and the players are still 
on strike. Or are they? 


Will the real players please step for- 


ward? Roger Clemens, Mo Vaughn, Jose 
Canseco... excuse me, I meant Mike Carista, 
Daryl Robinson and Scott Wade. 


1. What NBA player had the biggest offen- 
sive outburst in a single game last season, 
and how many points did he score? 

2. What celebrity New York Knicks fan did 
Indiana’s Reggie Miller target throughout 
the 1994 Playoff Series? 

3. Where did Utah Jazz assist specialist John 
Stockton attend College? 

4. What former San Antonio Spurs great 
was known as the “Ice-Man?” 

5. What team won the final ABA title? 
Answers: 
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These people are the real ballplayers 
whose main concern isn’t money, but rather 
getting the chance to step out onto the 
green grass of Fenway Park and actually 
play the game. 

First came the infallible designated hit- 
ter; then the ingenious concept of artificial 
turf; and now, the inflated egos of pro ball 
players — so they call themselves. 

Central Catholic baseball coach and 
Bradford resident Marc Pelletier lets. his 
players know how he feels by starting the 
opening practice each year by stating, “I’m 
not asking you to find a cure for cancer. I’m 
just asking you to play the greatest game 
ever invented.” 

Ifthe so-called pro-players thought about 
this, what would they say? Who really cares? 
Nothing can help America’s pastime unless 
the two parties involved admit it’s time for 
a change. Until that happens, scab, replace- 
ment or interim players are the best thing 
that could happen. 

Many look at these players as being 
unqualified to play pro-ball, but what ex- 
actly are those qualifications. Maybe a $35.3 
million contract over three years, or a lim- 
ousine ride to and from practice. 

Lackluster play has been cited as a rea- 
son nobody wants to watch them play, but 
exactly what is lackluster? The ball going 
off Canseco’s head into the bleachers for a 
home run? Clemens leaving the game due 
to a hangnail? Or Vaughn throwing the ball 
to leftfield in a weak attempt to start a 3-6- 
3 double play? 

This lackluster play wasn’t caused by 
replacements — it was caused by those so- 
called pro-ball players who need more 
money to make another blunder. 

Many people have said that every re- 
placement game will be all errors, but what 


is spring training for? 

Maybe if those so-called pros worked to 
getin shape, and practiced game situations 
with determination at camp like they should 
there wouldn’t be any problems. Practice 
makes perfect, and at least these scabs are 
practicing. 

People also knock these replacement 
players for coming from supermarket and 
factory jobs, or off the unemployment line; 
however, people overlook the only thing 
that should matter — what is their baseball 
background? 

Such is the case with Carista, who was 
training to be a toll-taker for Massport. He 
was once a minor-leaguer with a good shot 
at making the pros until last year, when his 
dream started to slip away. 

It was then he received the call and 
agreed to be a replacement player. 

These are the people who will keep this 
game alive — who are dedicated to a great 
game. These are the people who would sell 
their home and move to another city and 
live on the streets just to play baseball. 

Baseball is a game where children, teen- 
agers and adults play together in the yard, 
a game which is easily described as being 
fun. 

The game generates stories that grand- 
fathers pass on to their grandchildren; sto- 
ries about Babe Ruth, Honus Wagner, Jackie 
Robinson and Shoeless Joe Jackson, which 
keep this game alive. How long will that 
last? 

What will somebody of 2010 tell their 
grandchild? “I lived in the day when pitch- 
ers threw once every five days and if a 
player had a hangnail, he would bench 
himself.” 

The only bright spot of this pro-ballplayer 
“error” is Cal Ripken Jr. He should join the 


real ballplayers on opening day, and keep 
his good character and greater achieve- 
ments intact. 

Aside from Ripken, every other so-called 
pro-player can stay home and watch. No- 
body playing a game should make $8 mil- 
lion a year and ask for more. It’s about time 


_we get these so-called pros to attend a 


seminar on attitude adjustment. 

Many advocates of this great pastime are 
happy with replacement players, their som- 
ber play and especially their hearts. 

There is nothing wrong with replace- 
ment players. The problem is that fans have 
been brainwashed by both the owners and 
the ballplayers into thinking nobody could 
be as enjoyable to watch as they are. 

The easiest solution to this problem is to 
construct a new pay scale. Everyone starts 
at base salaries between $300,000 and 
$600,000 and can increase pay each year by 
performing well on the field; the reward 
comes by way of bonus money. 

Sure, the pros will agree with this solu- 
tion. After all, the veterans would willingly 
part with millions of dollars in income for 
the sake of the game and its “best interest.” 
The passing of this concept has as much a 
chance as Congress legislating the National . 
Health Care Bill. ‘ 

This game isn’t ready to die yet. These 
new players won’t let that happen. 

Call them scabs, replacements or in- 
terim players if you must, but these people 
are the heart and soul of the game — the real 
ballplayers. 

By stepping forward to play the game 
that they love, they should be respected for 
ignoring the whining babies’ cry not to 
cross the picket line, and revered for keep- 
ing America’s pastime alive. Who knows, 
some of these players may prove profitable. 


a 
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Intramurals struggle in tough times 


@ A.D.’s proposal for a 

new program marks the 
beginning of a battle to 
lure students to the gym 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Sports Editor 


espite a budget cut, the intramurals 
D program continues to offer a com- 
plete package. 

Although the number of participants 
has dropped in recent years, athletic direc- 
tor Carl Beal still goes far beyond trying to 
get students involved, by proposing new 
options to increase the funding allocated to 
intramurals. 

The program started with a budget of 
$3,625, which was divided up.by Beal. This 
funding goes toward faculty pay and other 
activities scheduled by the intramurals pro- 
gram, such as a deep-sea fishing trip com- 
ing up this spring. 

“This isn’t just a playground for the 
area,” Beal said. “Everything that we bring 
in here will eventually come back to the 
college, and who’s going to benefit? The 
students. We have to get with the 20th 
century. We must start utilizing what will 
benefit the college and programs.” 

There was a time when awarding tro- 
phies was an incentive for students to par- 
ticipate in the program, but now, picking 
up the tab on events like Red Sox games is 
more enticing, said Mike Smith, assistant 
athletic director. 

“What we used to do is buy trophies for 
intramurals, but I thought of a way to put 
(the money) to better use,” he said. 

So what will tempt students to partici- 
pate in the intramural program? 

Recruitment started at the beginning of 
the semester with “Get Active Week,” when 


# Small classes 


12:1 Student/ 
Faculty Ratio 
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And where the ball lands, nobody knows 


R. Burnham photo 


SUITED UP and ready to go, students take advantage of the open court. 


T-shirts and other prizes were awarded. 
Next semester’s main attraction, an audio- 
visual show, will be presented in the stu- 
dent center so students can learn more 
about the program. 

Recruitment is not as easy as it looks. 
Each semester brings new people with dif- 
ferent interests, so trying to appeal to ev- 
eryone is a tough job. 

“It’s the type of people that come here 
each semester,” Smith said. “It’s different. 
Last year this place was mobbed. You 
couldn’t even find a pool table. It’s almost 
the same faces over and over.” 

In order to attract a diverse crowd, the 
athletic department is developing a ques- 
tionnaire for students so they can voice 
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Affordable education 


International student body 


No commute to Boston 


Plenty of parking 


VISIT BRADFORD TODAY 
AND APPLY EARLY! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 


Kathy Bresnahan 
Admissions Office, Bradford College, 
320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
508 / 372-7161 * 800/336-6448 
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A PRACTICAL 
LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 


their opinion on what they want. 

“We try new ideas, like the winter carni- 
val,” Smith said. “You just don’t know what 
type of students you'll get. In the fall, we 
had 12 three-on-three basketball teams and 
now we have six.” 

Beal begins his quest for more money 
with a proposal called, “Income Generating 
Incentives,” which would create funds for 
the college. The proposal includes summer 
sports and leisure, with basketball, softball, 
baseball and other outdoor activities. 

The first phase is a fund-raising compo- 
nent, in which Beal would offer the public 
a recreation activity card for $25. The card 
would entitle the bearer to take advantage 
of campus intramural and athletic activi- 
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Apply in person at UPS any Thursday from 2-4 p.m., 90 
Brick Kiln Road, Chelmsford, MA, (508) 441-3414 or see 
your UPS Recruiter on campus on the following dates: ® 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 


ties, along with use of weight rooms and 
track. 

“We have to find a way to make this 
place pay for itself; we never should have 
removed the tennis courts,” Beal said. “I 
think this is our answer to our funding 
problem.” 

The program would provide families with 
a place to work out and have fun, while 
raising money for the college. Also, the 
program can draw attention to the college. 

If the program produces profitable re- 
sults, Beal wants to hire a facility manager 
during the summer to oversee this project. 

“Giving people the opportunity to take 
part in this, especially kids coming out of 
high school, will help the overall enroll- 
ment,” Beal said. “We would like to see the 
intramural program grow. Weare also aware 
that 90 percent of students are working, 
living at home and we don’t have a dormi- 
tory here. You have to be a hustler to get 
things to work.” 

Last November, the Lawrence YMCA 
kicked off a program that. allowed NECC 
students to use the facility free of charge. 
There were 140 visits by students and re- 
cent reports show the number has jumped 
to 407. 

How is this program funded? 

According to Beal, the student senate 
funded the program with $1,200 and allot- 
ted $850 for the spring semester. 

The only time a fee is required by stu- 
dents is if they sign for one of the few 
activities which costs extra, such as karate 
lessons, or if the number of NECC student 
visits exceed 200. 

“Over 400 students came in last month 
and it keeps picking up, even though after 
200 visits, students must pay one dollar,” 
said Gina Rinaldo, YMCA membership di- 
rector. 

Efforts to improve the program are ris- 
ing, as is the number of students participat- 
ing in the school’s intramural activities. 
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$8 Per Hour 3-5 Hour Shifts * Monday - Friday 


Potential 
Promotion 
Within 

A Year 


Work 


Here's a simple assignment for any college student - one which could pay off for 
the rest of your life. Take a look at the information in this ad and compute how 
much college money you're eligible for when you work as a Part-time Package 
Handler with UPS. Work one of the following shifts: 
*6 to 11 p.m. 
°*3 to 8 a.m. 


If your math worked out correctly, you came up with a 
staggering figure. Now here's how you get the job: 
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October 6th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 
October 27th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


October 25th from 10 a.m. to 12 noon 


WORKING FOR STUDENTS WHO WORK FOR US. 


UPS DELIVERS EDUCATION 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION IS NOW AVAILABLE (12:30-5:30 P.M. SHIFT ONLY) 
THROUGH THE LOWELL REGIONAL TRANSIT AUTHORITY. 
FOR UPDATED BUS SCHEDULES PLEASE CALL (508) 452-6161. 
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Air quality report cites several options 


-® Study reveals problem 
exists in B-building; 
suggestions may help 
remedy health concerns 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Editor 


reathing in B-building will not cause 
cancer or reproductive hazards. So 


indicates the findings of the Corpo- 
tate Medical Services Inc., the company 
that studied the building’s poor air quality. 

The study cites “exposure to environ- 
mental allergens or irritants” as the source 
of ongoing employee ailments. 

The report, called Indoor Air Issues at 
Northern Essex Community College, is the 
cumulative effort of John Burress, M.D., 
M.-P.H. and Steven G. Miller, M.D. 

“This (report) is a tough piece of content 
to just come to grips with,” President John 
R. Dimitry said. “I’m very satisfied with (the 
report), but I’m also one who believes in 
“think globally, act locally. I also think 
you've got to rely on local intelligence. .. the 
people who live in the building or had lived 
in the building. This (report) is a good 
starting point.” 

“The problem is complex, but resolution 
is possible,” the report reads. “Although we 
are optimistic that our recommendations 
will solve the problem, they should be viewed 
as preliminary, to foster further discussion 
and assist with planning.” 

“I think(the report) has done two things,” 
said Joseph Brown, dean of administrative 
services and co-chair of the Indoor Air Qual- 
ity Committee. “It has again told us there is 
no smoking gun. There is nothing they’ve 
found that is the sole cause. Most likely, the 
problem is a combination of many things 
that may affect people differently.” 


Both doctors were called in to investi- 
gate the ongoing health concerns of em- 
ployees in B-building after college adminis- 
tration heard complaints of ailments. Em- 
ployees complained of symptoms ranging 
from headaches and dizziness to skin reac- 
tions. 

“We have a number of people with 
asthma or breathing problems,” Brown said. 
“The vast majority of complaints are from 
full-time employees.” 

The college was first alerted to the prob- 
lem in February 1988 in a memo to Brown. 
In it, 25 B-building employees complained 
of a noxious odor in the building. Since 
then, complaints have continued, with most 
pointing to poor air quality as the cause. 

The study, which is divided into two 
phases, began with a questionnaire target- 
ing current and former B-building employ- 
ees. 

“The questionnaire was reviewed by the 
(Indoor Air Committee),” said Mary Prunty, 
committee co-chair and associate dean of 
academic affairs. The questionnaire was 
subsequently approved. 

Of the 87 possible questionnaire candi- 
dates, the report indicates 78 responded. 

“Tn addition to (the questionnaire) going 
out, the people on the committee in this 
building (B-building) encouraged people to 
respond to it,” Prunty said. “We found we 
wanted a greater response so a second 
letter was sent out.” 

A more in-depth medical evaluation, 
called Phase II, included 28 participating 
employees. The “high percentage” of em- 
ployees experiencing symptoms in the build- 
ing was described as “impressive.” 

“Even though we picked subjects who 
we thought were likely to have building- 
related or environmentally induced symp- 
toms, we didn’t necessarily expect to find 
them in almost every case,” the report 
reads. 

Despite this, some employees were con- 
cerned about their job security in speaking 


Digging deep 


out about the problem. 

“Some people were hesitant,” Prunty 
said. “They were concerned about medical 
information, about how confidential it 
would be.” 

The findings reveal that most of the 
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CONCERNED ABOUT on-going employee health complaints in B-building, 
the college responded last summer by having the air and soil tested. 


employee’s symptoms relating to B-build- 
ing generally went away once the employ- 
ees left the building. Reasons for the symp- 
toms, the report indicates, may stem from 
the uncleanliness of the offices and poor 

See CLEAN, page 7 


Corporate Chefs 
announces 


Main Lobby 


10 a.m. to 2 p.m 
Monday through Friday 


J to 8 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday 


LUNCH A LA CART! 


Starting March 27% 
Located in C-Building 


Hot Dogs 


and more! 
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